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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 


The Farm Journal offers no premiums, gives no 
chromos, puffs no swindles, inserts no humbug adver- 
tisements, and does not devote one-half of its space to teil- 
ing how good the other halfis. It is published monthly 
and is furnished to subscribers at 50 cents a year, postage 
prepaid. Terms, cash in advance, At the expiration 
of the year the paper is stopped, unless renewed, 

FAIR PLAY. 

We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are signed by trustworthy 
persons, and to prove our faith by works, we will make 
good to subscribers an y loss sustained by trusting adver- 
tisers who prove to be deliberate swindlers, Rogues shall 
not ply their trade at the expense of our readers, who are 


Practical not Fancy Farming. 








What this country needs is fewer naughty poli- 
ticians and more good pumpkin pies. 


Do not let us be too hard on oleomargarine, 
for during the year ending June 30th, 1880, we 


| bought $2,581,317 worth of foreign gold with our 


| only amounted to $5,179,071. 


our friends, through the medium of these columns, Let | 


this be understood by pennehone now and henceforth, 
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The Postmaster 

who promptly responds to our personal request, 
forwarded by mail with this paper, will receive 
gratis the December number of the FarmJourRnau. 
We intend that the December number shall be a 
rousing good one, full of good things, and beauti- 
fully printed and illustrated. This applies also 
to the Postmaster’s clerk, or to any member of 
his family. 


Farmers do not need to make stump speeches, 
or shout about say ing the country ; but they dig 
out the stumps and grow good wheat where the y 
stood, and save the country by solid thinking and 
hard work. 


a 


During the same time our export of butter 
“Margie” did well 


crop. 


considering her years. 


Working farmers to the front; theorists on the 
back seats. The man who has to earn a living 
for himself and family on the farm is the one who 
best knows how to instruct im agriculture. And 
it is this class whose plans and methods we under- 
take to lay before our readers. Are we on the 
right track ? 


Corn looses one-fifth by aryving and wheat oue- 
fourteenth. From this the estifmate is made that 
it is more profitable for farmers to sell unshelled 
corn in the fall at 75 cents than at $1 a bushel 
in the following summer, and wheat at $1.25 
in December is equal to $1.50 in the succeeding 
June. 


The future prospects of the Penna. State College 
ure declared by its friends to be of the most 
promising character. Yes, it always has been of 
the most promising character. There has never 
been any lack of promises from that quarter. It 
is fulfillment that is most needed! Let that rat 
hole be stopped up before another million of the 
people’s money goes down. 


Farmers who take their own wheat to mill to 
be ground for home consumption make a grand 
mistake when they have only asmall grist ground 
atatime. Flour improves with age; that is one 
thing. A better grade of flour can be made where 
a large lot is ground at once; that is another. 
Time is saved in going to mill; that is one more. 
One is surer to get his own wheat back in flour 
and the whole of it; that is the final clincher. 
Auy farmer that has tried it knows we are right; 
and any miller will say the same thing. 


TRADE AT HOME. 


Buy your goods at the home stores; allow amar- 
vin to the merchant over city prices to pay freight 
and cartage. If you bought goods in the city it 
would cost you both time and money to get them 
home. The profit on your trade will enable the 
merchant to keep a larger stock and variety, and 
will halp to build up his business. This will help 
other branches of business, make your town a 
more desirable place of residence, and indirectly 
benefit all the country around. 


| dollars per bushel for it. 


50 Cents a Year. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 17. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I have about made up my mind that Elmwood 
Farm shall astonish the natives next season with 
its crop of wheat. One of my best fields has been 
set apart for this purpose and the young wheat is 
now (October Ist.) coming up beautifully. 

The land, though not at all inclined to be wet, 
has been thoroughly underdrained upon the most 
approved system, and according to the theories of 
advanced agriculturists of this country and Eu- 
rope. The ground was plowed twice, sub-soiled 
once, well harrowed and covered with a good coat 
of barn-yard manure. I also applied a liberal 
dressing of commercial fertilizers at the last plow- 
ing. I count on fifty bushels to the acre if the 
scason be a good one, and forty, at least, under 
any adverse circumstances likely to occur. 

My seed I obtained in Baltimore, of a firm who 
claims that it will yield double any other kind, and 
as it cost me three dollars per bushel, not counting 
freight, it ought to be a good variety, and I think 
itis. Shouldit so prove I will have seed wheat to 
sell next fall, but I shall not ask more than two 
I am booking a limited 
number of orders now, with the understanding 
that they are to be cancelled if quality does not 
prove to be all that is claimed for it. 

{n selecting a fertilizer for my land, to suppli- 
ment the stable manure, I was greatly perplexed. 
There is quite a brisk competition for business 
among the different manufacturers, and their 
agents fairly scour the country seeking trade. 
My time for several weeks was pretty much taken 
up with listening to these people talk, and believe 
me their talk was confusing as it was voluble. I 
was led to suppose that each had graduated at 
some great college of chemistry and had mastered 
that science from beginning to end. 

T also had placed in my hands the Ninth Quar- 
terly Report of the Pennsylvania State Board of 
Agriculture, and this led to further bewilderment. 
This document contains analyses of forty-eight 
different kinds of fertilizers made by Dr. Genth, 
the State chemist. But this pretentious pamphlet 
would not have been so perplexing if the various 
analyses given had not so differed from those given 
in the reports of other learned chemists in adja- 
cent States. 

Hearing the agents talk, and reading the analy- 
ses of the able chemists, I was forced to the con- 
clusion that none of the fertilizers now made are 
worth what they cost, and yet that every one of 
them possesses a value much greater than the 
market price. That these conclusions conflict, it 
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will be admitted, and this is what so confused my 
mind and what I at one time thought might over- 
throw my reason. 

The ways of State chemists and fertilizer makers 
being past finding out, I sought relief in neighbor 
Pusey, who directed me to a house known to be 
reliable as proved by satisfactory results in past 
seasons, and thither I went, in spite of quite de- 
rogotory reports in the pamphlets sent out from 
State capitals, made up by fat officials who know 
as much about the real virtue of commercial ma- 
nures, accordjng to neighbor Pusey, ‘‘as a Ches- 
ter White pig knows about algebra.” 

As I said before I expect a fine crop of wheat 
next summer, and if I do not obtain it I shall not 
know where to lay the blame. 

I am pleased to inform you that my article last 
month has awakened a good deal of interest among 
my neighbors on the subject of Ensilage. Our 
farmer's club has taken hold of the subject and 
considered it in allits bearings. The consequence 
is there is now great uncertainty in regard to its 
advantages, the members dividing off on the ques- 
tion with a majority in opposition. I never knew 
the club to settle a question in any other way. 
From being a friend of the New Dispensation, as 
Bailey calls it, I myself am at this time unable to 
tell exactly where I stand, but I think I shall give 
the new system a trial. 

We are talking now of starting a creamery, 
considerable stock baving already been subscribed. 
That one will be established in our neighborhood 
is a probability of the near future. And so the 
agricultural world is moving on with the rest of 
mankind. You will hear from me again on this 
subject. 

The horse-racing season is now at hand under 
the auspices of the agricultural societies. They 
call them “‘ exhibitions,” and when the accompa- 
nying snakes and fat women, betting and beer 
drinking are counted, they are properly called 
‘ exhibitions,” sure enough, though they are 
deemed by some old-fashioned folks not very 
‘*proper” exhibitions to set before the rising gen- 
eration of farmers. 

The proposition to nominate the undersigned 
for the legislature fell through, as farmers are not 
wanted at the State capital. Not being ambitions 
for political preferment, I am quite satisfied at 
the turn affairs have taken. 





CROP ROTATION. 

Our readers will remember that about a year 
ego we published a five year crop rotation as 
recommended and adopted by one of the very 
best practical dairy farmers of the great county 
of Chester in this state. We now find this same 
system of rotation in vogue in Livingston, Genesee 
and other counties of New York; and presume 
the same exists in other localities. It is substan- 
tially as follows: 

Wheat with some Timothy seed sown in October, 
and liberal Clover seeding in spring. 

Pastured somewhat in autumn. 

Clover mown, with second crop (‘‘ rowen”) cut 
for seed—Variation, pasturing instead of mow- 
ing, if needed for that purpose. 

Early clover growth turned under and corn 
planted, the chief yard manure of the rotation 
being applied to the corn.—Variation: If the 
clover is doing well and hay or pasturage is 
specially wanted, the clover is allowed to stand 
over another year. 

Barley (or oats) in spring on the corn stubble, 
with wheat in autumn, with phosphates. Some 
apply part of the yard manure of the course, as a 
top-dressing to the wheat in autumn, while others 
plow it under in preparing the wheat land, espec- 
ially if the manure is not well rotted. 

By this system we have an abundant supply of 
straw for bedding. We plow down clover roots, 
arid we doaway with a portion of the farm fences. 
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STARTING AN ORCHARD. 

Thomas Meehan’s method—Making the orchard ground 
pay for vtself until the fruit crop comes in, etc., etc. 
Mr. Meehan says in the October number of the 

Gardener’s Monthly that the advice constantly 

given to subsoil and underdrain, and manure to 

the extent of hundreds of dollars per acre is too 
costly to follow, and of little use after it is taken. 

If he were going to prepare a piece of ground for 

an orchard, he would manure it heavily and put 

in a crop of potatoes; then in October manure 
again lightly and putin rye. On this, in April, 
he would sow red clover. The rye off, he would 
then consider it ready to plant trees. For apples, 
pears, plums or cherries, he would mark out the 
rows ten feet apart, and for the trees ten feet 
from each other. This will be twice as thick as 
they will be required when full grown, but they 
grow much better when thick together; and they 
will bear more than enough fruit to pay for the 
room they occupy, before the time comes to cut 
every other one away. He says the rows ten feet 
apart, but every fourth row should be twelve feet 

to afford room to get between the blocks with a 

cart. 

Plant as early in October as possible, but it can 
be continued until the approach 
of frost. To plant, a hole can be 
dug in the stubble just large 
enough to hold the roots with- 
out cramping them. He would 
tread in the soil and trim in the 
head very severely. The next 
spring he would just break the 
crust formed by the winter rains 
about the tree, and then leave 
everything to grow as it might. 
The clover will be ready to cut 
in June or July. The twelve feet 
rows may be done by machinery, , 
the rest by hand. Hay enough 
will be made to pay for all the 
labor in one year and a little 
more. After the hay has been 
hauled off bring back some rich 
earth of any kind, and spread 
about a quarter or half an inch 
thick over the surface of the 
ground disturbed in making the hole. This will 
keep the grass from growing very strong just 
over the roots. Keep on this way annually, every 
two or three years giving the whole surface of 
the orchard a top-dressing for the sake of the 
grass, and it will be found to be the most profita- 
ble way of making the orchard ground pay for it- 
self, until the fruit crops come in, that one can 
adopt. The trees also will be models of health 
and vigor, and when they commence to bear will 
do so regula 'vy and abundantly. No one who fol- 
lows this ms‘hod will ever abandon it for any 
other It is costless comparatively, from the first 
to the last; and pays its way at every step. 

There are parts of the country where no doubt 
vegetables among the trees may be more valuable 
than the hay crop, as for instance near a large city. 


PARTIAL CATALOGUE. 


We think if the Pennsylvania State College— 
the farmer’s school of the State—had virtues, its 
friends ought to catalogue them. How many 
farmers has it educated and where are they ? 
Echo answers, where ! 

Editor Farm Journal :—I cut this notice from 
your paper. As you seem desirious of informa- 
tion in regard to the farmers of the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College, I will give you some: 

Three died of whiskey. Different corn and rye 
did not agree with them. 

One is with Sitting Bull. 

The victim of the “bunch of grapes’ murder 
(R. Bryson, Allegheny, Pa.;) was another. 

One is a school teacher in the Indian Territory, 
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far too lazy to farm. 

How the rest farm, t any do, I know not, but 
never heard of any farming. I won't, notwith- 
standing two years of it. I never can find land 
educated and cultivated up to the point sufficiently 
to justify my experienced and collegiate dignity 
to till. A. W. Crarn. 

Wewoka, Indian Ter., Sept 13th. 
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SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 
BY WILLIS P. HAZARD. 
III.—PASTURING AND MANAGEMENT. 

Lambs are usua,'y allowed tosuckle four months. 
They are called lambs until the first two perma- 
nent teeth appear, which is at one year old. To 
wean them it is a good plan to turn them in with 
the ewes only at night, for some ten days before 
separating them entirely ; it thus accustoms them 
to be apart, and gradually reduces the flow of 
milk, and the lamb is induced to take more feed, 
salt, &c. The ewe should be put on poor pasture, 
while the lamb should be put upon richer. If 
they can be kept separate and far enough apart 





YORKSHIRES.—(From a Phetograph). 


so as not to hear each other, it is better. 

Good management must follow the selection of 
a good flock; sheep can no more be neglected 
than any other live stock. The true principles of 
breeding must be followed, and proper care and 
feeding, with the one idea of keeping the sheep in 
the most vigorous state of health. Sheep will 
thrive and live with perhaps as little care as any 
stock, but none will more amply pay judicious 
feeding and management. 

Clay soils are not well adapted for sheep rais- 
ing—they are too wet and easily compacted ; 


| those of limestone and sandstone formation are 





best, because more dry and porous, and from be- 
ing more easily aerated, produce the sweetest and 
most nutritious grasses. 

Sheep pastures should be as near the dwelling 
as possible, for it enables the owner more readily 
to overlook and feed his flock ; and the sheep seem 
to be aware of the protection afforded ; they will 
pasture more industriously and thrive better. The 
fences should be high and tight, such as will offer 


| no inducement for jumping and wandering. Barb 


wire fences are to be deprecated, as they tear 
the wool; we have seen young lambs force their 
way t’i1rough them, leaving their wool dangling 
from ine barbs, and they presenting a ragged ap- 
pearance. 

SHEEP-FOLDS. 

A fold should be provided of liberal size, with a 
fence that is dog-proof, so that the sheep may be 
herded in this at night, safe from the greatest 
drawback to keeping sheep—worthless curs. The 
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objection to folding sheep at night is that in warm 
weather they feed at night-time, and it is an ob- 
jection to have to withdraw them from their feed- 
ing grounds just when they feed best. They can 
be taken in at the close of twilight, and put out 
again at daybreak, and thus they will have the 
cool of the day to feed in. With plenty of bells 
attached to the flock an alarm is soon given. A 
flock once seriously frightened by dogs never 
again thoroughly recover their equanimity, and 
for a long time after will not derive the same 
benefit from their feeding. On the inside of the 
fold should be provided a shelter from the rain, 
which can easily be made with a few boards rest- 
ing on the fence corner, aud supported by a joist 
resting on a prop. Feeding racks and troughs 
are also necessary. 

Such a fold will soon pay for itself, and the 
amount of manure that can be gathered from 
their droppings and the urine-wet straw is sur- 
prising. Sheep manure has less water and more 
phosphoric acid than any other; it has not so 
much potash as that of the horse, having but 7 
per cent., but more nitrogen and ammonia than 
any other except that of the chicken and human 
beings. 
tHE 


STOCKING FARM. 


Don’t overstock the farm with sheep, for if the 
pasture is too scant they will not thrive, and from 
nipping too close, the sand and dirt they swallow 
is injurious. Nor must the pasture be too rich, or 
not sufficiently stocked, else the grasses will grow 
too rank and tough. Attention to proper pasture 
is all important, and if too scant should be aided 
by sowed corn, sorghum, turnips, corn, &c. A 
uniformity of feed is to be strived for, otherwise 
the wool will not be of uniform texture ; for over- 
feeding at one time and underfeeding at another 
will make a break in the thickness and strength 
of the fibre, which the wool buyer will soon dis- 
cover and make a deduction in the price. 

“The supply of good running water is important. 
Sheep are curious animals about water; they may 
go days without it, with no apparent inconve- 
nience; and yet at other times drink it eagerly. 
It is best to have it where they can have access to 
it at all times and thus suit themselves. 

Protection from harsh winds will make the 
wool softer and better colored. A warm sunny 
slope protected from the north and west winds is 


. the choicest spot in spring and fall weather. In 


summer shade is necessary or the sheep will suffer 
much ; if trees are not growing in the field, erect 
shedding for them, a few boards leaning from the 
fence corners on a joist to a post, can easily be re- 
moved to the next pasture field and a similar shed 
be made. 

Sheep love a change of pasture, which should 
be afforded them as often as convenient and pro- 
per. It is a god plan to let them follow after 
cattle when they have been removed to other pas- 
ture. Only be careful they are not kept in so 
long as to nip the grass too close. They should 
not be pastured with cows, as the latter require 
the purest and sweetest pastures uncontaminated 
with either sheep or hogs. 


THE SOUTH-DOWNS. 

The South-Downs have been so long known as 
a distinct breed as to have thoroughly established 
their great merits. They trace their origin back 
for more than two centuries and were so called 
from the South Downs, a range of chalky hills in 
England, principally in Sussex on the English 
Channel, on which this breed pastured. 

As the word Downs is applied to so many breeds 
it would be well to state that Downs was a term 
originally applied to sand-banks or elevations 
formed along the sea-coast by the united action of 
the waves and wind. The term is now applied to 


large tracts of naked and hilly land found in va- | managed in its growth was used. 
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SOUTH-DOWN Tf 


rious shires of England ; originally very poor, but 
by long pasturing with sheep, now enriched by 
short sweet herbage. The varied appellations 
given to the sheep come from the shires in which 
these Downs are found. 

The breed was early noted for the fine quality 
of the mutton, but by a long course of improve- 
ment it has established its fame as producing the 
richest, jucicst and tendcrest of all mutton. The 
size of the animals has also been increased by 
judicious breeding, as has also the quality and 
quantity of the wool. 

Bred upon uplands it is admirably adapted for 
that kind of soil, though it thrives equally well 
upon richer pastures. 

In addition to their merits for mutton, they pro- 
duce between three and four pounds of middle 
length wool, much used in the manufacture of 
worsted goods, as it makes a fuzzy, hairy cloth, 
being deficient in felting properties. They are 
prolific, frequently having twin lambs, and the 
ewes may be calculated upon to double their 
number each year after the flock is started. They 
also mature early, making it a valuable breed for 
selling early lambs. In size they are medium, of 
compact shape, round form and short limbed. 
They are rather timorons, and therefore not much 
disposed to roam, and feed industriously ; conse- 
quently they mature and take on fat quickly, and 
prove good mothers. 

From being so long estubdlished as a distinct 
breed they are very valuable as improvers of other 
breeds. Whether a pure South-Down ram is bred 
to common scrub ewes. or those with a cross of 
and improve every lamb to the value of one dollar 
the Cotswold or Merino, he will make his mark 
each. For he will improve the mutton, produce 
a lamb that will mature earliest, be compact in 
body, take on fat sooner, and prove more salable ; 
for the ram is sure to mark his get with some of 
the same black or brown that colors his own face 
and legs, and butchers will therefore more readily 
buy them. 

The engraving we give above is a portrait of 
| * Stalwart,” a South-Down ram recently imported 
| by Samuel J. Sharpless, of Street Road, Chester 

county, Pa., one of the best breeders of South- 

Downs, who constantly keeps his stock up to 

first-class by infusing new blood from importa- 

tions of the best to be obtained. 





SOME RECOLLECTIONS 
BY A PIG BREEDER. 
No. 8. 

Considerable has been said against pork as 
suitable food for the human family, and while we 
are willing to admit that there may be some weight 
in the arguments put forth, yet we have never seen 
any ill effects resulting from a moderate use of 
pork, when an article that has been properly 
It has been 
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asserted that beef and mutton can be produced at 
less cost than pork, and it may be so, especially 
as pork is usually grown, that is, confined to smail 
filthy pens, and fed principally on grain and allow- 
ed no exercise. The pig in a state of nature 
subsists largely on grass and herbs, and from the 
necessity of the case gets plenty of exercise, and 
s naturally one of the most cleanly in his habits 
of all our domestic animals, and the management 
he usually gets is a violation of his nature, the 
wonder not being that he can be grown at a profit 
but that he lives at all. ‘ 

the management that horned eattle 
usually get and require them to live and thrive as 
pigs are expected to do, and at the expiration of 
two centuries, I ask how much better would their 
flesh be for food, than pork. 

I think it was Prof. Knapp of Iowa who demon- 
strated the fact very clearly some years since that 
more hogs could be grown on a given area of 
clover pasture, than could possibly be of cattle ; 
and we never remember to have seen the assertion 
contradicted. 

There is undoubtedly great difference in the 
quality of pork as produced from the different 
breeds of pigs, even though the management has 
been the same. Some breeds bring little else but 
lard when fully ripe for the butcher. The English 
who are the best judges of meat in the world 
willingly pay about two cents a pound more for 
Berkshire ham than any other. 

It is adinitted we thing, by all who have had an 
opportunity to personally test the matter that the 
Berkshires will give more lean meat in proportiou 
to gross weight, than any other breed. They have 
even been condemned on the score that they are 
not as great lard producers as some others, but 
as itis the hams we are usually after we rather 
like the argument. 

Mt. Hermon, N. J. 
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EUREKA FARM. 


THE YORKSHIRE PIG. 

The Yorkshire pig is a quiet, docile animal, an 
easy keeper, with light bone and a small amount 
of offal. He is small in stature, but long and 
very solid, weighing often four hundred to four 
hundred and fifty pounds when mature. The 
hams and shoulders are large, side pork thick 
and solid, and leaf lard abundant; in short he 
combines porcine excellencies in an unusual de 
gree; and lays claim, with good show, to be the 
most economical feeder of all pigs, laying on flesh 
with the least consumption of food. It is beleived 
by his advocates that he will make more weight 
for the feed than any other breed. 

The handsome engraving on the opposite page 
is from @ photograph of some of the Yorkshires 
bred by a subscriber of the Farm JourNnar,* 
of Chester county Pa. Some of the progeny of 
imported “Flora Second,” at the middle right 
hand of the picture, and of ** Rose Pud,” the 
sitting sow, are now three to four months old, 
and are for sale. 


*Thomas M. Harvey, of West Grove, Pa. 
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AGAIN DUTCH-FRIESIAN 
Willis P. Hazard modifies his statement in regard to 
the milk yield of Dutch-Friesian cows. 

Editor Farm Journal:—The Dutch-Friesian 
cattle, very similar to what is popularly known 
as the Holsteins, belonging to the Unadilla Valley 
Association of New York, will prove to you my 
assertions of their extraordinary yields in sone 
I do not assert every Dutch-Friesian will 
yield 14 to 16 thousand pounds of milk per annum, 
but in the herd mentioned, as well as in other well 
known instances, some cows do yield that amount. 
While all of them, on the average, yield larger 
amounts than any other breed. 

You will see by the Dutch-Friesian Herd Book 


cases, 


the noble stand the breeders of those cattle have 
taken. They will not register animals giving less 


than 6000 pounds of milk when young and from 
there to 10,000 pounds ; they must also have first 
or second orders escutcheons according, to Penn- 
sylvania Commission scale; they must be black- 
and-white ; and they must have 87 points out of 
100 in the scale of points. No one need fear to 
order unseen an animal answering these descrip- 
tions. This association is the first to discard 
fancy points and make actual work at the pail 
the true test. 

The weights I gave were the summing up of 
daily weighed milk, viz., 15,960 pounds and for 


only 836 days. W. P. H., West Chester, Pa. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Texan horses have not prove satisfactory in these 


parts where they have been tried. 


No cow will do as well when changing home 
masiers, as she will in her original home. 


A little Yorkshire blood mixed with the heavier 
breeds of swine, makes a strain of surpassing excel- 
lence. 

If asked which is the best fodder cutter made we 
could hot give a better answer than toreply, ** Dick’s.” 
Please read the advertisement on page 32. 
of Thomas Wood's, 


and 


An advertisement the size on 


page 23, will cost $15.00 a year in the FARM JOURNAL. 
And it will bring the answer about every time. 


M. P. M. will find an excellent article on training 
Shepherd dogs in the September No, of the **Ruralist,” 
of Springfield, Ill. The subject is also treated in the 
Practical Farmer of July 26, 1879. 


We learn that Samuel C. Kent, of West Grove, Pa., 
expects soon to offer his recent importation of Guern- 
seys—some 75 animais more or less—for sale. These 
animals are at this writing in government quarantine. 


The right temperature of water for scalding hogs is 
from 145 to 155 degrees. Townsend Speakman states 
that he has succeeded well with the water at 145 de- 
grees. J. Hibberd Bartram, of Westtown, uses three 
parts boiling hot water and one part cold spring water. 

The latest outgiving on the “‘ Creamery” system isa 
little pamphlet by our Poultry Editor, Dr. A. M. Dickie. 
It is of course practical, to the point and full of facts 
and arguments. Dairy farmers ought to get a copy of 
it which they can do by addressing the Dr., enclosing 
10 cents. 

Apples are good food for horses and capital medicine. 
They dispel feverish tendencies. For horses hard at 
work from morning till night the apple ration should 
be very moderate at first, and possibly confined to 
Sunday, but it is poor policy not to let even hardworked 
horses have some of this he althy food. 


A cow affected with “ horn-ail” should be well fed, 
well housed and well cleaned. Give food in small 
quantities and often. If lousy destroy the lice. No 
boring of horns is needed. The disease indicates a 
poverty of the blood caused by poor food, with too 
little variety. It is called horn-ail from the horns 
feeling cold when touched. It of course affects the 
milk in this that the quality is not s0 good and the 
quantity is lessened. It is not considered contagious 
and is cured by proper care and feeding. This for 
‘*‘ Subscriber,” West Salamanca, N. Y. 


y . wn IN oa 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 
aes like to know which paper benefits them 
snost; the refore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, — 











Pigs ready for shipmeut. 
cice orca P Prize-winning stock for breed- 
ug Purposes. Pairs, not akin, 


bred and for sale by 8. J. \ BOIS, Daretown, Salem Co. Nu J. 





P. Rock and Brown Leghorn Contre | 


Pure stock 
Co. 


A few fine birds for sale at $1.50 each. 
CHAS. CHAS. 8. w HITSON, 1 ‘ulton House P. O., Lane. 








per day at home. Sample worth $5 free. 
Address ST1nson & Co.,Portland, Maine. 
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SOUTH-DOWNS. 


A limited number of Ewes and Rams, which have been 
bred importations from the Webb and Lord Walsingham 
flocks. For sale by 

SAMUEL J. SHARPLESS, 
ee Ww. ‘alnut Street, Phil: ude ‘phi ia, Pa. 


-KRIEMHILD HOLSTEINS. 


Prizes won at N. Y. State Fair, 1880. Herd Prize, ist on 
ww, Ist on 2-ye :% old heifer, Ist on yearling heifer, Ist on 
milch cow, Ist on b. c., 2d on bull and‘: 2d on c. c. 
Ce E ig zht Bull C ‘alve »3 and seven Females for sale. 
+ERRIT 8. MILLE R, PETER BORO; New York. | 


For Sale--Choice 


JERSEY BULLS, 


out of Imported stock, at very low price “tag 

5TH DUKE OF CRANMOOR FARM 3878; dropped Oct. 
18, 1878; solid color, black tongue and gee oy dam Ca- 
botie 8419, imp. Sept. 1878, by E. P. P. Fowler; sire Tryme, 
(260 F. 8. J. tf B.) Island of Jersey. Price 850. 

Also the very fine og Bull LORD STANLEY 2549; 
dropped June 25, 1876; bred by F. Ratchford Starr, Echo 
Farm; color dark grey fawn, with white flecks on each flank 

otherwise solid. Sire Litchfie ld 674, winner of Centen- 
al prize over all; dam Queen 73, imp’d in dam by Aspin- 
— Price $200. Address 
CHARLES G. SHERMAN, 
a Cranmoor Farm, Toms River, N 
JOHN P. ii AINE 8, ip te 


i WALTER & SON 
BREEDERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


LINCOLN & SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, 


CHESTER WHITE, SMALL YORKSHIRES, BERK 
SHIRE & ESSEX PIGS, SCOTCH SHEPHERD DOGS, 
Send stamp for descriptive 
Address 
F ARM, * West CHESTER, Ches. Co., Pa. 
BLOODED STOCK; 
Thoroughbred Cattle, Sheep, 
Hogs, Fancy Poultry, Sporting 
and Farm /ogs, all bred from 
the Choicest Imported ang 
prize-winning strains and for 
sale at fair prices. Write for 
what you want and ask for 
= , Burpes's Intustratep Carta- 
rz, sent FREE ‘Address plainly. W. ATLEF @URPEE 
& c 0. 221 Church Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





and different breeds of Poultry. 
circular and prices for 1880. 
“LA GRANGE 





THE ‘“‘ LILLY” 
Butter-Worker 
SWEEPS THE FIELD ! 


— 2 Sha atk Premium of a Silver 
Medal at late Pennsylvania State 
Fair. First Prem 
~ late Connecticut State Fair. 
Premium at the Berks C 
at Reading, 1880. For ease 
thorough work it has no e oon. 
ne irs free. [Oct. 6, 1880.] 
. I. R. TRIEBELS, ” 
No. ‘S16 RacE St., Phila., Phila., Pa, _ 
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__REID’S 


CREAMERY. 


The simplest, best, and 
most convenient yet invent- 
ed. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circular to 

A. H. REID, 
6 North Eighteenth Street, 


eS 
Philadelphia, Pa. rai 

















Rent paid two-and-a-quarter years buys one. 


MASON BEST CABINET OR PARLOR 


ORGANS IN THE WORLD; win- 
AND 


ners of highest distinction at every 
World's Fair for 13 years. 
ORGANS. 


and upward. Also for easy payments, 
$5.00 a month, or $6.38 a quarter, and 
upward. © ‘atalogue 13 free. MASON 
& HAMLIN ORGAN COMPANY 
154 Tremont Street, BOSTON; 46 Ex 
14th Street, (Union Square), NEW 
YORK;; 149 Wabash Ave. ,CHICAGO. 











Prices $51, $57, $66, $84, #108 to R500 | 
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Thoroughbred Ayrshires 


of all ogee S gad of both sexes for sale at reasonable prices by 
_J. Al REW Cc ASTERLINE ty _Dover, New New Jersey. — 


LANGSHAN CHICKS 


For Sale. My stock is bred direct from E. A Samuels’ (of 
Waltham, Mass.,) importation, and are very fine. Can 
spare a few trios at $10 per pair; $15 per trio. Single cock- 
erels $3 to She ach, according to quahity. 

. TAYLOR, FALLSINGTON, Bucks Co., Pa. 


aaa FOR SALE. 


4) J. CHANDLER, Kennett Square, Pa., has 

“Ye for sale some ve ry fine THOROUG IBRED Poultry 
at very low prices to reduce stock. Buft and White Cochins, 
S.S. Hamburgs, Amer. Dominiques, Pekin and Rouen Ducks 
and a few W. C. BI’k Poland Cockerels. No birds shipped 
disqualified by the Standard. Any one purchasing to the 
amount of $3.00, I will send the FarmM JOURNAL for 1 year. 





Some go for Garfield, and some 
for Hancock, but I go for 


Lake Clan Poultry Yards, 


Where I can get the best stock of mth 
and Water Fowls, Pouter Pigeons, and 
Italian Bees and Queens, electros of 
. fowls and bees, and sores E xhibition 
Coops, for the lowest price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. If you can’t Z0 8e nd green 
stamp for large illustrated catalogue. 
State where you saw me. Address 

F. L.WRIGHT, Pomfret L anding, Conn. 


SMALL YORKSHIRE 


And Berkshire Pigs 
For Sale. Bred from the best imported blood, of different 
ages ond at moderate prices. We also breed GUERNSEY 
and JERSEY CAT’ Th S, BRONZE TURKEYS, DARK 
and L IGHT BR AH MA Chickens, and have some for sale. 
THOS. M. HARVEY & SON, » West Grove, Pa. 


BEST IS ; CHEAPEST! 


LEWIS’ CONDENSED 


BAKING 
POWDER 


STRICTLY PURE! 
We will give $1000.00 for any Alum or 
other adulteration found in 
this POWDER. 


Indorsed by the Brooklyn Board 
of Health, and by the best chemists 
in the vat States. 

is STRONGER than 
md Yeast Powder in 
the world. 
It NEVER FAIIS to 
ht bread when 
used as directed. 
ItisCOMMENDED Dy every 

- housekeeper who has given it a 
fair trial. 

Itisanentirely NEW INVEN- 
TION, without any of the bad quali- 
ties of soda or saleratus, yeast or 
other baking powders. 

t has in itself a tendency 
to sustain and nourish the 
system. 

Good food makes good health; and health 
is improved or impaired in proportion as the 
food we eat is nutritious or otherwise. 

Lewis’ BAKING POWDER always makes 
good food. 

One can of this is worth two of any other 
baking compound. 

It makes bread whiter and richer. 

More than half the complaints of bad flour 
arise from the use of common baking pow- 
ders, which often make the best of flour turn 
out dark bread. 

The most delicate persons can eat food 
prepared with it without injury. 

Nearly every other baking Powder is 
adulterated and is absolutely injurious. 

This is made from Refined Grape Cream 
of Tartar, and is PERFECTLY PURE. 

It makes the BEST, lightest, and most 
nutritious 


BR aA ean BISCUIT, CAKE, 


LLER 
BUCKWHEAT. INDIAN, AND 


A sing! FLANNEL oO” riort 
single & rove 8 su tt) 
of this Powder. ™ ty 















MANUFACTURED « ONLY B 


GEO.T. LEWIS EWIS & i MENZIES co. 
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‘THE POULTRY YARD. 





EDITED BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 
POULTRY KEEPING. 

Some ten or fifteen years ago poultry keeping 
became fashionable as an amusement and a pas- 
time. The interest increased until the ‘*hen fever” 
set in, in 1870, when many an enthusiast lost his 
wits, and some of them a good deal of money. 
Men went wild over fancy chickens; societies 
were organized; shows were held; poultry jour- 
nals sprang into existence; fancy prices were 
asked and paid for fowls, and the bigger fool a 
customer was, the bigger price he would pay. 
Thus it went on until naturally the thing wore it- 
self out. The fever has about exhausted whatever 
susceptible material it had to work on, and con- 
valescence is setting in. 

Those who have some familiarity with the his- 
tory of the poultry craze understand what it has 
accomplished. The casual observer saw only 
enough to disgust him with the whole business, 
and to set it down as a humbug. Men engaged in 
it saw money in it until recently, and if they had 
sense enough to curtail expenses and reduce stock 
they will come out of the business with a litile 
money and some experience, the latter worth per- 
haps as much to them in the long run as their net 
gainsinmoney. Too many of them however went 
into the business merely for the sake of specula- 
tion and the excitement connected with it, and 
went out of it without knowing or caring any- 
thing about the ultimate results to the poultry in- 
terest at large. They were and are fanciers for 
the sake of the proceeds, with no thought of what 
the poultry craze of the ten years has done in im- 
proving the general stock of the country or increas- 
ing the aggregate of poultry products. 

There has always, however, been some fanciers 
who were working for a nobler end than to make 
money. That end was not of course lost sight of, 
but it was not the governing purpose. Their efforts 
were and are directed to the improvement of stock | 
and to its distribution among people who raise | 
poultry as a food supply and as a practical market 
crop. These men appreciate the effects of the hen | 
fever. Some of them have had it a little them- 
selves. They know that it awakened the general 
public to a sense of the value of legitimate poultry 
keeping. New breeds were procured and old ones 
improved. The general average of the poultry 
of the country is better now than it was ten or even 
five years ago, and it gets more attention and better 
care and is more productive. While some of the 
lambs in the fancy, who have been shorn, may 
think this but a meagre outcome for the money 
they have lost and the wisdom they have gained, 
the real fancier whose objective it has been to im- 
prove the general stock and increase its produc- 
tiveness is satisfied with the situation. 

The occupation of the speculators and sharpers 
is gone, but the business of the legitimate fancier 
and breeder is still fair. There will always be a 
market for good fowls, and the best will always 
bring the best prices. The extravagant prices of 
the past will no longer be obtained, but fair living 
prices can always be realized for good breeding 
birds, and it will pay the average poultry keeper 
to procure such stock. 





POULTRY MARKETS. 

The three leading markets for dressed poultry 
in the United States are New York, Philadelphia 
and Bosten. There are of course many other 
cities where poultry markets exist, but they do | 
not hold the same rank as the three above named. | 
There are car-loads—and even train-loads—arriv- | 
ing in these great cities every day, and the wonder | 
to country people is, what becomes of it all? And | 
to the city people, where does it all come from? 


(ae) 
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Thousands of tons of dressed poultry arrive in 
each of these cities every day, and will continue 
to do so until February or March. The commis- 
sion merchants and dealers know where it goes to 
when it arrives in the cities, and farmers ought to 
be able to tell where it comesfrom. At least ina 
general way. 

The main supply for these great cities used to 
come from the North Atlantic slope, mostly from 
New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania and Eastern 
New York. Large quantities are of course pro- 
duced in this territory yet, but much of it is 
marketed in the shape of broilers through June, 
July and August ; and less than one-half of all the 
dressed poultry sold in these cities after November 
Ist. is produced in this territory. Western Penn- 
sylvania, Central and Western New York, nearly 
all of Ohio, Michigan, and Indiana, and a good 
portion of Illinois, Maryland and Delaware are 
largely interested now in furnishing poultry to the 
sea-board city markets. It will readily be seen 
that this is an immense territory and if production 
is only thinly spread over it in the aggregate it 
amounts to an immense quantity, and we need no 
longer wonder where it all comes from. 

Very few of our readers perhaps have a just 
appreciation of the enormous quantity of poultry 
annually disposed of in these large cities. If most 
of them could see but a single week’s supply in 
bulk at once they would be astonished. The 
Thanksgiving poultry market is so large as to 
make one giddy in trying to realize it, and the 
holidays markets are even more of a surprise. 


WITHOUT A MOTHER. 

Mrs. Newell, of Wilbraham, Conn., who has 
gone into poultry raising quite extensively, has 
seen 500 chickens this season and is raising some 
400 of them. She has had one hen to hatch two 
or three broods and the chickens are kept in a 
temperature of eighty degrees and covered at night 
with alight covering. Mrs. Newell finds no incon- 
venience in raising chickens without a mother. 
Her hennery is situated on a gravel knoll near a 
peat meadow, is built in octagon form and has 
eight compartments with a center circle used as a 
‘sitting room.” A narrow space leads to this 
room; here the eggs are gathered from each apart- 
ment. The partitions are made of slats, with 
slat doors opening from the sitting room into each 
apartment. The building has eight double win- 
dows, four of which face southerly and each room 
gets more or less of the sun. The yard includes 
three-fourths of an acre, with spring water run- 
ning through it. 


Our mild autumn weather has been favorable 
to the growth of later hatched ehickens. Advan- 
tage should be taken of this to push them forward 
as rapidly as possible and market them before 
the severe competition from the West commences, 
which will be as soon as the weather gets cold. 
There are lots of chickens raised out West. 
LAYING BREEDS. 

In looking over the poultry exhibits at the 
various county fairs, one sees more of the s0- 
called ‘‘small,” or laying breeds, than of the 
larger or meat-producing sorts. There may be 
two or three reasons for this. First, it is more 
profitable in this part of the country to produre 
eggs than poultry for market. Second, it may be 
that those who keep the small breeds are more 
enterprising and take their birds to the show, 
while those who keep the larger Brahmas or 
Cochins do not. Third, the smaller breeds are 
in better condition to exhibit at this season than 
the larger ones. 

Whatever may be the reason the fact remains. 
Ten years ago the Brahmas and Cochins took the 
lead at all the county fairs; now they are far in 








the rear—distanced, as the horsemen say—by the 
smaller varieties as Leghorns, Polish, Hamburgs, | 
Games, ete. 
Of the meat-producing breeds the Plymouth 
Rocks and Houdans are taking the place of the 


These latter are larger birds, and make 
more weight in the end, but they are longer ma- 
turing, and, consequently, less profitable. The 
Plymouth Rocks and Houdans are both quick 
growing, early maturing breeds, and can be fat- 
tened and sold earlicr than Asiatics, besides being 
good layers. Our people are practical, and pre- 
fer the more precocious breeds. 


Asiaties. 


A WORD TO BEGINNERS. 

At this date the chicks of this season are feath- 
ered sufliciently (or ought to be) so that the be- 
ginner who has started in poultry by buying eggs 
of some distant breeder begins to feel jolly or dis- 
appointed, but let me say do not be discouraged, 
and again, do not expect too much. 

Perhaps you thought you would buy your eggs 
as cheap as you could, and paid $1.00 or $1.50 
per setting ; if so you must expect cheap chickens. 
No breeder can buy first-class stock to start with 
and spend time and means to keep them in shape, 
and ship the best eggs that his fowls lay, and 
rightly, for less than $2.50, and from that to 
$5.00, according to the variety he breeds. 

When I say ship them rightly, I do not mean as 
the writer has received some, in boxes from the 
storemade of inch-and-half boards and packed in 
sawdust, with the cover nailed on, and were 
shipped by well-known breeders, too. But if 
your eggs were from good, square breeders, do 
not think that every chick is worthy to grace a 
breeding pen; of course some varieties breed 
truer than others, the solid colors, such as black 
and white for instance. 

By all ‘means get a Standard and then go by 
that; and my advice is do not breed from a 
pullet that scores less than 80 points, and a cock- 
erel 85, and as much better as you can get. Do 
not breed from culls; it may seem tough to have 
but a pair or trio from a brood, but you will not 
regret my advice if you follow it for a few years, 
and go to visit your neighbors’ yards, where they 
breed from all the pullets because they are from 
the same sire and dam, and see the difference be- 
tween your fowls and his. Then, if you advertise 
as you should, if you have eggs and fowls to sell, 
you need not be ashamed to ship them to your 
customers. 

And do not expect to be overrun with cus- 
tomers the first year you advertise; if you sell 
three or four settings itis your share. They will 
be pleased with their chicks, and they will not 
keep it still, either, and in a few years, by square 
dealing, you will have your share of patronage. 

Gloversville, N. Y. F. B. ZIMMER. 


ARE THEY AT WORK? | 
Are your pullets laying? We know of some | 
that have laid their second litter and are broody | 
for the second time. They are not more than 
nine Inonths old either. They are ofthe P. Rock | 
breed. Early hatched Brahma pullets should be- 
gin to lay this month, and will if they are treated 
as we have taught in these columns. Every 
pullet should have laid enough eggs by Thanks- 
giving to pay for the food she consumed since 
she was born. The only way to secure this result 
is to take good care of the birds from the time 
they are born, feed well, house well, keep them 
clear of vermin, don’t crowd too many together. 
If you have a whole raft of birds of different ages 
and sizes running together scrambling and abus- 
ing each other the pullets will not likely layearly, | 
even if hatched in March or April. Wehavesaid | 
this over and over, and still insist that it is correct. 
If your pullets are not laying yet, there is some 
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have a lary ( elect out ] " 
fatten the i ( f the If y 
have a larg ! i r of old fowls, fatten th 
immediate] i yet them out of the ay Phe 
will not lay till after the holidays, and it will not 
pay to keep the If you do not feed your pullets 
cnough, se that Give them as much broken 
bone or oyster shell as they want to eat, with a 


ry morning consisting of 


and half as much 


nice warm breakfast eve 
chopped corn and oats 


od wheat ran Buckwheat, or 


scalded 


buckwheat 





midlings are good for laying hens. Whatever 
our hens need, see that they get it. If by proper 
treatment they wont lay, fatten and sell the whol 
lot, and vet a new breed 
PATTENING FOWLS. 

During the fattening process quietness is essen- 
tial. Hence a fattening coop is necessary. This 
should be so constructed that the droppings will 
fall through the bottom, thus keeping it clean 

j scveral sinall apartments that only a fe 
fowls i) ‘ ped together th slat fr 
and feeding vessels all on the outside that the f 
may be clean and wholeson It is best also t 
have the coop in a building that can be made dar) 
in the daytime and where the fowls will be fre 
irom all disturbing sights and sounds 

(00d food properly supplied is the next essential 
ec} ent in the fattening process The staple food 
is corm hi ry iy be simply mixed with 
cold water, sealded or cooked. No seasoning 
should be allowed except for the last few day 
vhen a little red pepper may be } it in to sharper 
the appetite Charcoal pounded into grains i esas 
the size of wheat should be kept before the fow] 
Milk is the best drink they can have. To kee] 
the appetite, an occasional meal of boiled potatoe 
or wheat may be supplied 

From ten to fourteen days is the time required 
to fatten fow] Phe former is sufficient for fowls 


od condition, 


that are in 
latter period w 


when put up; the 


illanswer for the poorest —provided 


in both cases, that the work has been carefully 
attended to. Jt would be unnecessary to say th: it 
food ought not be left constant] 5 before the fowls, 
nor allowed to remain in the soles vessels until 
it becomes sour. 

By carefully preparing poultry in this way for 
market a gain is made, not only in the weight, 
but in the price per pound received. Hence its 
importance. B.R.B., Mullica Hill, N. J. 


FOOT NOTES. 
When a farmer puts a porcelain egg under the hen, 
is he setting a goo.] egg-sample ? 

Next 
and design of the 
have had several ca 


inonth we shall 
* Farmer’s Pou!) 
Is for it. 


again present an engraving 
try House,” 


Alluding to Beecher’s estimate that one female house 
fly will lay 20,000 eggs in a season, the Church Union 


thinks “‘it is a pity a Ny couldn’t be grafted on a hen.” 


This cool weather makes the hen lice rather torpid, 
but it does not destroy them. They need looking after 
now as well as when itis warmer. Give them a good 
dosing of coal-oil and hot limewash, and that will set- 
tle the lice business for the winter. 


“Profits on poultry are far from being what many 
enthusiasts claim. On a small scale the profits are 
largely on the poulterer’s side, but our observation 
and experience shows that the profits grow “beauti- 
fully less,’ over the left, as the number of fowls over 
twenty-five aroun barn imcrease. We have 
known men who have made a beautiful show on the 
right side with a dozen chicks, make a disastrous Yail- 
ure when they went into the hundreds—the eggs and 
chicks not paying for the food. If figures do not lie, 
they do awfully mislead thousands who figure out 
profits on paper.” 8. kh. 8., Del. 
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H i\¢ a) 
wks marketed? If you 

you have not a great many non-}) 
tif you haven’t, 


ua got most of your surplus crop of chickens 
have taken our advice 
roducers to feed now 3; 
you may hay 
We have what we consider our duty 
in the mnatter, and if your poultry crop is not as profit- 
able as it might be, 


ea big lot eating their 
heads olf, done 
see whether the reason be traced 
lO late Keeping. 


Many tons of poultry will be eaten this month. The 
season for broiling young birds is over and ali are now 
A nice fat f 
when properly prepared by roasting, is good enough 
for a king or emperor to eat, and just about the right 
thing for a sovereign American citizen. Stewed or 
boiled chicken is good for invalids or convalescents, but 
igh for a well, hearty person, ‘The 
crisp autumn weather makes sharp appetites, and a 
hice roasted fowl] or turkey is a very nice thing to dull 
Pork and sausage are popular food just now 
and very good, too, for those who are leading an active 
ifé In muscular Occupations, or are exposed to out- 

oor life. Poultry is a finer and better food for those 
who are occupied mainly with brain work and who are 
confined in-doors. Where one has his supplies of flesh 
food to buy there is not a great deal of difference in 
the cost of roast pig and roast chicken or roast beef. 
When all are so nearly alike in price it is well to give 


roasted or stewed, wl of 6 or 7 months, 


hardly good enot 


them on. 


each a turn for the sake of change. 
It is now time to gather up the chicken coops, clean 


them away inthe shed. Be sure to 
ean them first or you will inoculate any shed or 
ullding in which they stored with the lice 
Eve ry coop that has 
so scald, or coal-oil, and | 
then whitewash before puiting them into winter quar- 

ters. It pays to take care of the coops and feeding 

aad wat If you collect and store them, 

you know where to find them whe nh wanted, 
if they are taken care of the) VY will last longer. 


i up and put 


may be 
that may be harboring in them. 


een used by broo is islousy: 


ering vessels, 


besides, 


turkeys. They 
all the corn they 
time to sell them. 
at least for his family 
and after that sell aS many as you 


Now 18 the time to be pushing the 
have good appetites and should have 
want to cat. Thanksgiving is the 
Every farmer should have one 
on Thanksgiving, 


can for other families. Be sure they are good tur- 
keys, nicely fattened and well dressed. Nobody cares 
to have a good turkey for Thanksgiving dinner. 


“The party mentioned in your last issue, who has 
poultry troubled with scaly legs and parasites, would 
completely cure them wm using ‘ Little’s Chemical 
Fluid.’ T. W. LAWFORD, Baltimore, Md. 


A little girl sent out to hunt eggs came back unsuc 
cessful, complaining that ‘lots of hens were standing 
round doing nothing.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- nnn nnn 

1 lve? tine rs like to know which paper bene efits them 

most; therefore ,our rea ders, in answering any adver- 

tisement in this paper, will please state that they sav it 
in the Farm Jour nat. 








PURE. PLYMOUTH ROCKS! 
ONLY $1.00 PER HEAD. 
My P. Rocks are of the best stock in the country. Now is oe 





the time for good birds, cheap. Exhibition ¢ chic ks for sale 
low. Also a few good L. Brahmas in Dec. rite. Notice 
none bette rthan mine. E. C. BRINSE R, Middietown, P Pa. 


Chicken Cholera & Roup | 





CAN BE CURED! 


“IT have cured Cholera and Roup with the box you sent me | 
last month. Send by express 1 doz. ; would like to to have,the 
agency for the ae - Please send terms and oblige 
ae yy! Upland, Jewell Co., Kansas.” | 

age by mai mail, 6 Cts. Address 
SP » Mullica oe R.J. | 


Full size =: 
HASSINGE 





Plymouth Rock Deckaedte. 


chor 4 oe 00, yr 50 to $2.00 each, 
A. PENNOC K, 1514 Che sstnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


cH ICK FOR SALE. 


200 PARTRIDGE COCHINS, 

300 WHITE & BROWN LEGHORNS, 

200 PLYMOUTH ROCKS, 

200 B. B. RED GAMES, 
(First Premium at Phila., 1879. 

Also a few Houdans, S. 8. Hamburgs, GoldenSeb right 


Bs antams, Light Brahmas—all raised on farms and free ra — 
b $3 5 cockerels for $5. 


3 to 7) ) ¥ 
SC ROMS Ye UR FOWLS. -W ’ Write for circular. 
“ The best for the lowest price.” 
HOMER H. HEWITT, 
on Sa Williamsburg, | Blair Co., Pa. 


Drake strain; no other breed 
ION Nt kept. Have take n Ist or 2d prizes 

le whenever I have shown them. 
Eggs and chickens i inseason. Also Rouen Ducks.® Sendffor 
circular. E, JOHNSON, Doxineron, Bucks Co., Pal} 
TOCK- BREEDERS AND POULTRYMEN 
~ Can procure wood engravings and electros of the finest 

aliiy and at the most peogeree rates, of 
M. YANT, 708 Chestnut Street, 
Refers to Editor FaRM Seams: Philadelphia, Pa 


Readers of the FaRM JOURNAL, 
Plymouth Rock who want good fowls, raised from 


















ioe ro 








vigorous, healthy stock, by an ex- 
perienced breeder,shouldsend for 
my Illustrated Descriptive Circu- 
lar,which will be mailed free to all. 
ALL STOCK AS REPRESENTED 


OR MONEY REFUNDED. Prices 
reasonable. Meare 

f O10 | OW 4 RB. BLACK, 
fe B Mullic a Hill, , ___—CNew Jersey. 


Dickie’s Poultry Powder. 


This medicine is prepared by a man who‘has had a large 
practical experlence in poultry-keeping, and is the best 
reparation for fowls in market. 
t will prevent and cure ane 
and keep the stock healt: 
thrifty. It is sold by who aeale 
druggists in Philadelphia, from 
whom country merchants and 
dealers can order it. 


THE POULTRY POWDER 
AND GAPE CURE 


should be in the hands of every 
poultry-keeper. A word to the 
wise is sutficient. Ask your store- 
r for DICKIE 5 POUL- 
ree POWDER ond take no 


other. Prepared ai poe ond x ~ Pes and retail b > 
. DICKIE, Doylestown, Penna. 


py RE POLAND CHINA PIGS now ready for 
shipment, 8 to 10 weeks old, bred from gs weighing 
5 to 900 Ibs. ‘dre sssed; also Plymouth Rock egg 

i W. AUSTIN, Woodstown, Salem C On New Je Tsey. 


Eureka Farm Berkshire Swine. 


At the last New Jersey State Fair, two-thirds of all the 
prizes offered by the Society were awarded to Berkshires 
bred at our place, and this against the strongest com) ti- 
tion ever made in the history of the Society. Animals of all 
ages forsale. J. MILTON BRUGLER. } It. Hermon, N.J. 


PURE PRIZE-BRED ESSEX PIGS. 


Essex are decidedly the most profitable Farmers’ Pig. 
Have been known to dress 90 per cent of live weight; are 
small bone and light offal; quick to mature, quiet an gentle; 
vi aluable to improve | native stock. Joseph Harris, author o 

* Harris on the Pig,” &c., says of my boar “‘ Porter,” that he 
is the finest Essex ‘pig he ever saw. A few Pedigree 
Pigs‘for disposal at moderate aon, suitable for breed ting 
or exhibition. Personal inspection of my stock is solici 
iepgesie will/have cheerful and prompt attention. 

« W. CANFIELD, Athens, Pa. 
B.—A limited number val eggs for hatching from my 
ME Rom A Brown Leghorns rns and Black Red Bantams at 
$2.00 per 13, WARRAN TED TO HATCH. 


E. & 0. WAR PRODUCE COMMIS- 


® SION MERCHANTS. 
Established 1845. 


Send for circular of great value, giving full instruction for 
shipping POULTRY, GAME, BUTTER und PRODUCE. 
279 Washington Street, New York. 

REFERENCE—Irving National Bank, New York City. 























Poultry and Pigeons---Highest Class 


erals at $2 to $3 each. 
ported birds, at $2 to $5 a pair. 


* *WASK 


° to $ 
SATISFACTION GUA 


a MASKRFORK OK ke 
"perrecres BUT TER COLOR 


It Gives Butter the gilt-edged color the yearround. The largest Butter Buyers recommend its use, 
FECT. Used byallthe best Creameries. Awarded the Inter. 
Ask your draggistormerchant forit; or write toask what it is,what 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Pro Burlington, Vt. 


Thousands of Dairymen say IT IS PERF 
national Diploma at N, Y. Dairy Fair. 
it costs, who usesit, where to get it. 







Superb Fancy Pigeons—Jacobins, Fans, 
Pus ¢ 


Premium P. Rocks, B. Leghorns, Pekin Ducks and W. C. 
BI’k Polish—none bette r. 
$6 *d r. 


Fowls and chicks, fine specimens, at $3 

Elegant early hatched and pesnaitaly marked cock 

ers, eT Rollers and Tumblers, bred from In- 
VANDERHOVEN, Rahway, N 
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" YDoQa op ’ 
PUBLISHER'S TABLE. 
The FARM JOURNAL ticket for President—** Garcock 

and Hantield.” 
The FARM JOURNAL is entered at the Philadelphia 
post-office as second-class mail matter. 


~ 








Twelve cents extra is charged club subscribers with- 
in Philadeiphia city to cover extra postage. 

Our office is on 7th street, below Franklin Square, 
No. 144, as heretofore. The No. is 12 times 12. 

Advertisements for the December number ought to 
reach us by November 6th to insure insertion and 
good position, 

The FARM JOURNAL is 50 cents a year or eight copies 
for $2.00. We do not now supply two copies for 60 
cents, as formerly. 

Wilis P. Hazard, while mildly criticising our new 
head at some points adds, “it is altogether a very neat, 





pretty, pleasing and suggestively appropriate heading.” | 


We hope every subscriber now on our books will 
renew for 1881 and send a club along with his or her 
own name. We will send specimen copies gratis to 
all who will hand them to neighbors or friends. 


Remember that we receive subscriptions for all the 
leading papers and magazines in connection with the 
FARM JOURNAL, at such rates that the FARM JOURNAL 
costs **next to nothing.” Write for rates of any you 
want. 


The increasing business of the FARM JOURNAL estab- 
lishment has made it necessary for us to lease the 
second floor of our present location for the occupancy 
of type-setters and the Editor. The business office is 
the same as before, on the first foor front. 


I. W. Briggs, of West Macedon, N. Y., who sent us | 


last year nearly or quite five hundred subscribers to 
the FARM JOURNAL, writes as follows :—‘* Your new 
heading is neat, sparkling, illustrative and comprehen- 
sive, paper and type unexceptional. The wonder is 
how you can get up such splendid work for so little 
money. The FARM JOURNAL ought to have at least 
100,000 subscribers. Wishing you the success which 
your beautiful sheet deserves, &c.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 





Penn Mutual Life Instrance Company 
OF PHILADELPHIA. ' 
OFFICE, 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
Incorporated in 1847. Assets, 86,750,000. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 

The Penn is strictly mutual. Its surplus is returned to its 
members every year, thus giving them insurance at the Low 
Rates. All of its Policies non-forfeitable for their value. 
ENDOWMENT POLICIES ISSUED AT LIFE RATES. 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. Apply to 

H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 








J. interest guaranteed on Kansas first 
mortgages on improved farm and 
CENT city properties. Interest payable 
semi-annually at investor’s bank. Loan only 
one-third of the appraised value of the property. 
Security absolute and ample. Full particulars 
and information sent on application. List of 
Farms and City Properties for sale and fuli in- 
formation regarding Western investments and 
Jee. cheerfully furnished. 

Cc. P. BOLMAR & CO., Topeka, Kansas. 
Orto PUSEY P. BYE, 26 North 7th Rtreet’ Phila., Pa. 
jp REFERENCES.—C. W. Jewell, Prest. First National Bank, 
Topeka, Kansas; Heald & Co., Wilmington, Del.; also 
Editor Farm Journal. 


LANDSANoHOMES 


IN SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
1,000,000 acres well-watered Timber 
and Prairie Lands along the line of the 
St. Louis and San Francisco R. R. for sale 
at from $2.50 to $8.00 per acre on 
seven years’ time, Excellent for Stock, 
Fruit, and Farming. The best Tobacco 
Region in the West. Short winters, con- 
venient markets, superior schools, low 
taxes, healthful climate, good society. 
Free transportation from st Louis to pur- 
chasers of land. Send for maps and circulars. 

W. H. COFFIN, Land Commissioner, 
Temple Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NOGEANT. 


H. DILLON & CoO., 


THE OLDEST AND MOST EXTENSIVE 


Importers and Breeders ot 


Norman French Horses 


in the United States. Old Louis Napoleon, the first 
imported Norman stallion brought to Illinois, at the 
head of our stud, for many years. Have made eleven 
importations direct from France, and have been award- 
ed over two thousand prizes on our Norman stock. 


NEW IMPORTATION 


THOR 


FOR SALE. 
A most grand lot; Prize blood. First-class. Extra 
deep milkers. Grand butter producers. 
5 Cows, all in calf, by Prize bull, now milking. 2 Grand 
Yearling Bulls, superior. 2 Royal Heifers, 2 yrs. old, in calf. 
1 Grand Bull, 2 years old. All the best. A bargain sure. 


' CLIFTON STOCK FARMS, Kennett Square, Ches. co,, Pa. 


of 29 choice Normans arrived in July, 1880: thelargest | 
importation of Norman stallions, three years old and 


over, ever made to this country. A number of them 


are government-approved stallions, and the winners | 


of 11 prizes at leading fairs in France. One of them 
was awarded a prize at the Paris Exposition (or World’s 
Fair), in 1878. Two others were the winners of first 
— at Le Mans, France, 1880. For one of these stal- 
ions we paid the highest rice ever paid by American 
buyers for a Norman stallion in France, and for this 
lot of stallions we paid the highest average price. We 
have now on hand 140 head of choice stallions and 
mares, for sale ou as reasonable terms as the same qual- 
ity of stock can be had for any wherein the United States 

Illustrated Catalogue of stock sent free on application 

43> All imported and native full-blood animals en- 
tered for registry in the National Registry of Norman 


pap E. DILLON & CO., 


BLOOMINGTON, MCLEAN Co., ILL. 
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ALL ABOUT THE CREAMERY | 


for Ten cents, postpaid. Address 
DR A. M. DICKIE, Doylestown, Pa. 


CHa WHITE PIGS.—South-Down Sheep of mm- 
ported stock. Plymouth Rock and W. Leghorn eggs, 
$1.00 per 13. THOS. WOOD, Doe Run, Ches. Co., Pa. 


AMERICAN 


BUTTER WRAPPER. 


Having fully tested the merit of our Waterproof Paper 
as a Butter Wrapper, we offer it with confidence to all 
who make or handle butter as being in all respects superior 
to linen or cotton cloths, for the following reasons: 

ist.—It is always sureto be sweetandclean. 2d.— 
Being air-tight it preserves the freshness and flavor of 
the butter. 3d.—No waste is caused by the butter stick- 
ing to the Wrapper. 4th.—It is cheap, being but one- 
sixth the cost of cloth; in fact, the cost of WASHING butter 
cloths ALONE amounts to more than the price of the paper. 

One of the most popular buttermakers of Chester Co., Ba x 
says: “It is all you claim forit, and more.” And we have 
the voluntary testimony of hundreds of others to the same 
effect. Samples with poses will be sent by mail on eceipt 
of a 3-cent postage stamp. Originated and manufactured 


only by GARRETT. & BUCHANAN 





Trade Mark Nos. 3, 5 and 7 Decatur Street, 
G.&B. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AN’ EXTRACT OF 
BE ANNATTO. 


Price, 25 Cents per Bottle. 


The only true Butter Color 
ever offered to the public. Gives a 
genuine Juneness, which pleases 
the eye and tickles the palate. When 
once used you will have noother. We 
are awarded many certificates,which 
will be sent,witha history of Annatto @ 
onapplicationto BEAN & BRO. 
Druggists, 47 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSE - POWER 


(for one, two, or three horses.) 











For Threshing and Cleaning Grain and 
Sawing Wood. 
PATENTED, MANUFACTURED, AND SOLD BY 
A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 
Middletown Springs, Vermont. 








The most satisfactory machines in the market. 
Highest award at all competitive exhibitions. 
| 8ay-Don’t fail to send for Circulars and Price-List, 
| which will be furnished free. Address as above. 





AN OLD-FASHIONED HAND FORGED RAZOR 





tested, $1. Boy’s2 blade, 
Qur Bost 2 tieds, pon fone Sl. Bidding knife, 65c.; Hunting knife, $1. Cattle knife, $1.; Sample 6-inch, hand forged, 


Pruners, oil temper an: 


ee 









STEEL KNIFE. 


MAHER & GROSH, 
34 East Monroe Street, 
Toledo, Ohio, to introduce 
their brand of cutlery (eve 
blade warranied and replace< 
free if soft or flawy,) will send 

»stpaid, knife like cut, strong 
Bindes and ebony handle for 
Tbe. ; or with 3 blades, 81. We 
have 1 blade knife, 25c.; extra 
heavy 1 blade, 50c.; medium 2 
- blade,50c. ; extra heavy 2 blade, 

made for hard u . 15 eta. ; 
2c. Ladies 1 blade, %c.; 2 blade, 5vc.; Gents fine 3 blade, $1 





Butcher knife, postpaid, 5vc. Illustrated hst free. Liberal discount to dealers. Ask our Postmaster about us. 





HANSEN’S DANISH LIQIUD 


Has taken Thirty Highest Erines, three 
Gold Medals at World's Fairs. Is pre- 


used. e dozen bottles, with directions 


vared in vegetable oil, used to color the finest 
butter made in Europe, and fast supersed- 
ing all other Coloring in America. Does not 
color the buttermilk, makes butter beautiful, 
7 greatly enhances its value. No alkali 
RES LR EE ~ 


est butter, free to frog: 


for making finest 
5 NSEN’S LIQUID CHEESE COLOR and LIQUID EXTRACT 
RENNE emer anetactures avr Butter can afford to neglect t th Danish preparations. 


: No Manufacturer or Repacker of 
GANG PRE 4 


anufacturers of Butter and 


tF ah Me, LEB ANDAGING CHEESE HOOFS: All royalties paid by us. 
Y, a] MS at late International and State Dairy Fairs for very 
pont Tae Cheese. Acid Butter-milk, and Skim Milk saved. TaN 


Apparatus for 
“HUFF” 


y a great success, makes finest Skim-Milk Cheese. Send for new Circular. 
ata ? “WHITMAN & BURRELL, Little Falls, N.Y: 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN, 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practical rather than 
theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine- 
spun theories of fancy farmers ;,in short, to give our readers 
CREAM, not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow 
handles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and 
women, who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who 
briefly and plainly tell the best and most profitable way of 
doing things on the Farm and in the House, as learned from 
actual experience 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every depart- 
ment, that we are enabled to present as much useful infor- 
mation as the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 
FARM JOURNAL. 
(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


_ PHILADE LPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1880. 


This paper has a larger circulation hen. 


other monthly agricultural journal in the United 


In proof of this impor- 
tant statement we freely open our subscription books 


any 
Slates, with one exception. 


to the critical inspection of every advertiser who 
desires to test its truth. 


BRITISH EFFRONTERY. 

The ‘‘Cobden Club” of England have had 
printed and sent to this country for distribution 
among farmers a pamphlet entitled the ‘‘ Western 
Farmer of America,” at a cost of a half million 
dollars. Its purpose is to prove that American 
farmers ought to buy manufactured articles in 
Great Britain and not at home. Its object is to 
put gold into the pockets of British manufacturers 
under pretense of benefitting American farmers. 

For British snobs and nabobs to spend a half 
million dollars in such a cause is one of the most 
impudent undertakings we ever heard of. With 
their own mechanics and working people ground 
down to starvation wages, these selfish interlopers 
vould place their heels on the necks of our labor- 
ers, and with their own farmers driven to the wall 
and forced to leave the country in vast numbers 
and seek homes here, they undertake to instruct 
the people of America how to fall into the same 
sad plight. 

The Farm JOURNAL can ordinarly use language 
to express its ideas and feelings so that its readers 
may comprehend them, but now we find ourselves 
inadequate to the occasion. We cannot charac- 
terize this audacious attempt of these foreigners 
to control our affairs and to point out to us the 
path to national prosperity, as it deserves. No 
one can. Its impudence is simply appalling and 
one sits aghast in contemplation of it. No argu- 
ment is necessary; the only befitting thing truc 
Americans can do in the premises is to burn at 
sight every copy of the insulting pamphlet, and 
“call the dog” whenever an emissary of the 
Cobden Club attempts to circulate it among the 
people. 


WESTERN BUTTER-MAKING. 

The Western farmers have learned how to make 
good butter and are profiting by the knowledge 
gained. They are live people, those Western 
farmers, just about the livest people on the face 
of the earth. Atarecent meeting of the Boston 
Board of Trade it was stated that butter from 
Iowa, Wisconsin and Illinois was received in Bos- 
ton in better shape than from localities near that 
city. It was sent in refrigerator cars and arrived 
as fresh and sweet as when it left the hands of the 
manufacturers, 

A recent transaction in butter shows what our 
agricultural brethren towards the setting sun are 
doing, and indicates what they intend to do in the 
future, in supplying the world with butter, as they | 
have been supplying it with pork and bread. 
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A Chicago firm purchased in Central and North- 
ern lowa thirteen car-loads of butter—four thou- 
sand tubs—which was shipped in refrigerator cars 
to Boston, the cars being run alongside an ocean 
steamship, the contents transferred to refrigerated 
apartments in the vessel, and delivered in London 
at a cost of one dollar and seventy cents per one 
hundred pounds. The price paid was twenty 
cents per pound in Iowa, and the selling price in 
London about twenty-eight cents. 

And it may as well be remembered that ten 
years ago Western farmers did not know how to 
make edible butter; in fact hardly knew what 
good butter was. They have asurprising aptitude 
for acquiring knowledge, and marvellous pluck 
and ability in making their knowledge avail them 
in the race for wealth and empire. Of course 
they have or we should never have let them go 
west to dig the sod of the prairie; we knew the 
stuff they were made of when we sent them forth. 

We hardly thought, though, that they would 
ever learn to make butter, but in this they have 
given us a big surprise. Hereafter we will be sur- 
prised at nothing they may accomplish. 


Our opinion is that various ‘‘Agricultural Sta- 
tions” in different States are writing different 
brands of fertilizers up and down with too much 
freedom. They ought to be a little more careful. 
For instance, they sometimes get things mixed, 
affixing the number of one brand to the analysis 
of another. They boldly fix the trade value of 
the various makes of fertilizers, and side by side 
with the retail selling price, send it broadcast 
over the country, utterly regardless of the effect 
it may have upon honest manufacturers, and then 
follow with the statement—too late to repair the 
mischief—that the trade value cannot always be 
expected to fix or even indicate the agricultural 
value. We think this ‘bull in a china shop” 
method is not conducive to the interests of farm- 
ers, not fair to manufacturers of fertilizers, and 
reflects discredit upon the well-fed officials who 
charge a big price for analyses and who spend 
the people’s money in printing them, and then 
still more money in circulating explanations to 
the effect that the analyses amount to nothing 
after they are made. 


There are a large number of farmers, whose 
real estate, with all the working stock, and farm- 
ing implements, can not be valued at more than 
$5000 ; yet, by their profits realized, have raised 
clothed and educated from five to ten children, 
which, to do this, must make a profit of thirty to 
fifty per cent on the capital. Does the average 
city merchant or manufacturer do any better 
than that ? 


The well-informed correspondent, B. F. J., « 
the Country Gentleman, thinks that the price of 
wheat in 1881 will not be lower than it has been 
during the present year. The crop is not much, 
if any, above the average of other years. 




















(Gentle and harmless at ordinary times, but alert 
and savage when tramps and swindlers come in the 
ae = 


“We are constantly receiving cards of bogus 
commission merchants to be inserted in the Farm 
Journal. These worthies solicit consignments of 
butter, eggs and farm produce generally. They 
| would like a chance to fleece our readers, but 


their advertisements invariably go into our waste 
| basket. The latest one hails from 112 (?) Broad 








street, New York, and our agent in that city re- 
ports him the worst kind of a fraud, his ‘‘ swind- 
lings exactly equalling his opportunities.” Before 
sending produce to any house be certain that it 
does not belong to the above class. The greatest 
caution is necessary in selecting a commission 
house that will do the fair thing. A word to the 
wise is sufficient. 


all Chromo, Scroll, Rose and ig ye ards, 
with name, 10c. Fair Haven, Ct. 


papers are full of advertisements like 
the above. Such announcements look innocent 
enough, and may be harmless, but the chances 
are that they mean mischief. They are generally 
answered by young people, who, of course furnish 
their names and addresses. Now what becomes 
of those names and addresses? Sold to whoever 
will buy at from two to three dollars per thousand. 
The buyer may be a lottery swindler, Wall street 
gambler, quack doctor, or worse even than that. 
Therefore we caution parents to be on their guard, 
and advise our young readers not to answer any 
advertisement similar to the above. Not amonth 
passes but we have such cards sent us for publica- 
tion, but they are invaribly returned or dumped 
into the waste basket. 


r 
ro PICS IN SE A ‘SON, 
THE FARM. 
Now, all the silent fields are brown and bare, 
And all the singing birds are gone away ; 
But peaceful calm is in the hazy air, 
And we, content, can watch the sweet decay. 





The 








For so the hay is saved, the corn, the wheat 
The honey from a thousand scented bowers, 
While russet apples, delicately sweet, 
Hang where once hung the pink-white apple flowers. 


Cheese or squash pumpkins are worth a good 
deal more than hog pumpkins for feeding purposes; 
besides they yield about as well. So plant them 
next year. Look out for good seed now. 


Reno, Kansas. 
Can you tell me how to prevent a well rope from 
rusting” at the loop where it is fastened to a weil 
bucket W.G. R. 


We venture to say that grease or kerosene oil 
will do it.—EDITOR. 


Most of the city hardware stores now sell small 
copper rivets and burrs exactly suitable for re- 
pairing harness. This way of mending harness is 
very convenient, very cheap and quite as effectual 
as the old way of sewing with waxed thread. 
This idea carried out will save to any farmer ten 
times the cost of the Farm JOURNAL every year. 


Avondale. Pa. 
Can you tell me whether there is any market 
now for corn husks for making mattresses, or give 
me the address of some one in the business that I 

could find out ? C. P. COOPER. 
Joseph Morgan & Co., Second street below Cal- 
lowhill, Steinberger, Market street below Twelfth, 
and Bunting, Second and Dock streets, all of this 
city, are leading manufacturers of husk mattresses. 


The beet sugar experiment in Delaware is in 
good hands. It is, we believe, the only one ever 
made in this country that is not now pronounced 
a failure. Supposing that the beets are only worth 
five dollars per ton for converting into sugar and 
farmers find they are worth six dollars per ton as 
food for stock, will the Delaware enterprise follow 
in the footsteps of its predecessors and succumb ? 
We hope it will have no such ending; yet we have 
our fears. 


A well should be in six feet diameter, the wall 
twenty-inches thick and the bottom at least three 
feet below where water is struck, and the work 
of coarse ought to be doneinadrytime. If you 
strike a rock in digging, put the blasts near the 
ledge on the highest point, and from five to ten- 
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inch blasts should be used, and be eareful not to 
get one side much lower than the other, as it will 
work to the lowest place. If the well begins to 
vet small, put inside blasts and break it back. In 
no case commence a wallon arock higher than 
the bottom of the well, as many do, as it needs 
the wall in the bottom of the well for the water 
to work through to purify it. 
ce Blairstown, N. J. 

As a boarding school, we have many bones from 
our meat, but no mill at hand to grind them. I 
should be glad to know of a cheap mill, or better, 
of some means of making them easy to break. 
One man recommends moist wood ashes as a cor- 


rosive for them. Do you know how that is? 
H. D. Gre@ory. 


Yes, thrown into a barrel with alternate layers 
of wood ashes and kept moist the bones will decom- 
pose. There is a mill made at Easton, Pa., 
by Frank Wilsun, intended to crush bones in a 
small way, that might answer your purpose.—ED. 


Mullica Hill, N. J. 
For poisoning rats and mice use the common 
white arsenic to be had at any drug store. Do not 
put it on meat, bread or anything that can be car- 
ried off by the vermin. Put down on a board or 
barrel-lid some clean corn meal. Let them eat 
this for two or three nights, keeping all other food 
away as much as possible. When they have be- 
come accustomed to finding food in this place and 
eating it without molestation or any bad effects, 
put down some meal in which a little arsenic has 
been thoroughly mixed. All suspicion having 
been allayed they will proceed to help themselves 
as usual, and death will be sure to follow. Be 
sure to keep the poisoned meal away from chick- 
ens and animals. After the first or second night 
very little will be eaten by the vermin and it is well 
to bury it deep in the ground or to destroy by 

burning. B.e. B. 


We shall be too busy this fall in supplying our 
paper to every American farmer to husk much 
corn, but if we had time to make the golden ears 
fly we should use a husking table like that shown 
in the engraving. Where the corn is cut before it 








is husked such a table will certainly make the 
work easier and pleasanter. As we do not write 
for chuckle-heads we do not deem it necessary to 
consume space in telling how to make such a table. 
Any farmer can make one after seeing the accom- 
panying design. 


It is the practice of J. Q. Atkinson, of Monte Co., 
Pa., to feed from one or two pecks of ruta-bagas to 
each cow after milking. These roots, if fed sound, 
he says, improve the quality of the butter, in- 
crease the quantity, deepen the color, and cause 
the cream to churn easily. Mr. A. is a successful 
maker of the world-famous gilt-edged print butter, 
nowhere so successfully made as in the locality of 
Philadelphia. He has always grown a crop of 
ruta-bagas for winter feeding. This is the way 
he harvests the crop, as told by himself: 

We commence on one side, pull two rows, lay- 
ing them on the inside in a straight line with roots 
pointing towards the next two rows, then return, 
pulling the next two rows, laying them as before, 
but with the roots pointing towards the next two 
rows. We then pass along with a corn-knife cut- 
ting off the tops, with one cut to each root. We 
then have four rows topped, lying mostly between 
two ridges, which we readily gather into baskets 
and load upon the cart. We can thus gather 


a 





about twice as many in a day as by pulling and 
topping with a knife. In our Pennsylvania soil 
we are obliged to pull two at a time and strike 
them together to knock off the dirt. When the 
weather Is fine they may be left to dry two or three 
hours before loading, or even aday ortwo. They 
should be stored in a cold cellar in heaps not over 
three feet thick. If you wish to fill your cellar 
deeper than that, place a row of posts upright 
about every three feet and lay boards—old rails 
are better—against them on both sides, thus divid- 
ing your cellar into sections, with a place for air 
to circulate between them. Then if you can keep 
the temperature of your cellar between 28 and 40 
degrees Fahr., your roots will keep till May. 

We have seen Mr. A.’s ruta-bagas as they stood 
in the rows before harvesting—the bulbs five and 
six inches in diameter, the sides nearly touching 
in the rows—and must say they looked very fine. 





THE TRUCK GARDEN. 

Mr. Lyman Budlong, of Chicago, Ill., raised 
20,000 bushels of onions this year on thirty acres. 
The crop was plowed out, while gangs of twelve 
to thirty men followed in the furrows and picked 
up the odorous bulbs from the loam. The owner 
calculated that if the rows were placed end to end 
they would reach all the way to New York city. 
The product is pickled, being first placed in large 
tanks containing brine; thence given out in the 
neighborhood for peeling and slicing. Mr. Bud- 
long’s market garden contains 420 acres. This 
year he has 40,000 heads of cabbages. 


The Duchess is a medium-sized, light-green 
grape, which promises well. J. T. Lovett, of 
Little Silver, N. J., one of the FARM JOURNAL'S 
regular advertisers, and a most reliable small fruit 
propagator, says this grape has such a combina- 
tion of excellencies and is so free from defects 
that he can recommend it as well worth extensive 
trial. Though a thin-skinned grape, it is an ex- 
cellent shipping sort and along keeper. The vine 
too, is vigorous and reliable. By the way will 
not Mr. Lovett tell our readers which are the best 
varicties of grapes for keeping into the winter ? 


Take an old nearly-used-up shovel and cut a 
triangular piece out of the point, about 21¢ by 5 
inches, and grind the edges, beveling to make a 
cutting edge. Use this tool to gather cabbage ; 
the same stroke that cuts the head from the stump 
(even with the ground) can be continued to throw 
the head into a wavon. This way is three times as 
quick as any otherto harvest this crop. A subseri- 
ber last year thus gathered 400 heads in 40 minutes. 


By putting a forkful around each raspberry 
bush in the fall, it gives protection to the plant 
through the winter and the plant get the benefit 
of the manure before growth begins next spring ; 
and, too, with sucker sorts it retains the growth 
or strength of the root in the main stalks growing 





up where needed for fruiting. 


Look out for frosty nights and see that the to- 
matoes are not wholly ruined. All those partly 
ripened should be taken in; they will ripen off the 
vines. It will pay well to cover a dozen of the 
finest vines with old newspapers, muslin or straw 
when frost threatens. Thus the fruiting season 
may be extended into November. 


The Acme tomato is now the most popular in 
the markets of Philadelphia and it was only three 
years ago that the Farm JOURNAL began to rec- 
ommend it. It does well in many but not in all 
localities. Be sure and secure some seed now of 
a neighbor, from fine specimens, for next year’s 





planting. 


Do not forget that James Vick declares that 
fall is the best time to set out a new asparagus 
bed. Get plants one or two years old. Let the 
rows be three feet apart and the plants two feet 
in the row. Use plenty of manure, of course, 
| Plant five inches deep. 


Suppose you try three-inch tile for blanching 
celery, slipping up the tile as the plants reach up- 
ward. 

Now remove all dead wood from currant bushes 
and clip off one-third the length of new shoots. 


Where small fruit is to be set out next spring 
plow the ground now and manure it. 
THE ORCHARD. 
Each year shall give this apple tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 
A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 
And loosen, when the frost clouds lower, 
The crisp, brown leaves in thicker shower. 


The time has come when all who plant trees 
ought to fully understand that the soil must be 
very firmly pounded or tramped about the roots 
if the trees aretothrive. This rule has often been 
overlooked but ought to be no longer. Make the 
ground close around the tree as solid as the earth 
from which the tree was taken. 


Mr. John Rutter, in his new book, says that pot- 
ash applied in the form of wood ashes around peach 
trees will prevent and also cure the ‘ yellows.” 
Mr. Linville, of Lancaster Co., Pa., says he can 
prevent the disease by ‘‘ placing a peck of wood 
ashes in a hole dug around the roots.”” When the 
doctors agree—what then? Let’s give the thing 
a trial. 


A great deal of attention is being given to dry- 
ing fruit by evaporators; and I think it is going 
to a great extent to revolutionize the apple-trade 
and also the handling of small fruits. It will 
lessen very much the business of canning fruits 
and vegetables, for they can be so much more 
easily handled and kept. Another change must 
come, and that is growing varieties especially for 
drying, of autumn varicties particularly. So the 
Germantown Telegraph says. 


It often happens that grafts cut late in autumn 
are better than those which have been injured 
in vitality by exposure on the trees through a 
sharp winter. They may be kept fresh and plump 
till spring, without becoming water soaked. Se- 
cure them in an open box by two cross slats, so as 
to half fill it, and then bury it mouth downwards 
ina dry spot. The carth cannot touch them, but 
its moisture will prevent them from drying. 
Grafts which have become wilted may be entirely 
restored by cither of these modes, in a short time. 


H. C. Hoag & Son, of Lockport, have a large 
fruit-house for storing apples in barrels during 
winter. It is 40 feet wide, 120 feet long, has 
double brick walis, and contains four stories, each 
12 feet high. The floors, with the exception of 
the passages, are laid with planks, six inches wide 
and half an inch apart, to admit the free upward 
passage of air for ventilation. Cool air is admitted 
below the lower story and is drawn upwards by 
the warmer air of the house escaping at the top. 
The building will hold 20,000 barrels, and the ap- 
ples keep well into May. 


It would be to the advantage of every farmer 
who has become interested in the culture of fruit 
to understand the art of propagating trees from 
seeds and buds, and one of the best little works 
ever published on the subject we take to be that 
of Mr. J. Jenkins, of Winona, Ohio. Its cost by 
mail is 50 cents. It tells about budding, grafting, 
layering, planting, sprouting apple, pear, cherry, 
peach and other seed, hybridation, etc., ete. The 
design of the author, as he says in the preface, 
was not ‘‘to produce anything elaborate or ex- 
haustive of the subject, but rather a bref digest, 
concise and practical in its bearings.” This design 
is certainly carried out, although we think Mr. Jen- 
kins ought to furnish the pamphlet a little cheaper, 
as it contains only 32 pages, in paper cover. 
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H.S. Rupp, of Shiremanstown, Cumb. Co., Pa., 
writes to the FAkM JOURNAL the following inter- 
esting letter: ‘* In interchanging views by fruit 
vrowers as to the best varieties of apples to plant, 
I would say a few words in favor of an apple not 
generally introduced and consequently very lit- 
tle known outside of its native district. I refer 
to the ‘Streintown Pippin,’ which originated in 
York county, Pa. In my grounds I have about 

i¢ hundred and thirty varieties bearing, besides 
some thirty varieties of Russian apples. I value 
it so highly that if I were to select but one variety 
to plant for profit | would take this one. I planted 
six trees of this variety in 1863; they commenced 
bearing fruit the third year after being planted, 
and every season since, even the summer after the 
extreme cold winter of 1873, when we had no 


medium size, ob- 


other apples The apple is o 
long, of a greenish white color, sometimes with a 
red cheek, turning to a russetty color in the spring: 
is juicy, of a sub-acid flavor. The fruit hangs 
well to the tree, is not easily blown off, and can 
be picked late in the season when other varicties 
are mostly dropped from the tree. The quality is 
not first-class as a table apple; but one of the 
best-—I would say the very best—cooking apples. 
It can be used for this at any time during the 
winter, and keeps sound until late in April.” 


**Will you please tell me, Mr. Wood, what four 
varieties of winter apples you consider the most 
valuable in your section?” is the question the 
editor of the Fanm JOURNAL asked the gentleman 
who had charge of the Dauphin county fruit ex 
hibit at the Pennsylvania State Fair. The answer 
was promptly given: ‘* York Imperial, Ewalt 
(Bullock Pippin,) York Stripe and Domine. These 
are the kinds that fill the farmers’ bins throug 
the winter and his pockets with cash.” Mr. Wood 
is an intelligent, observant gentleman, interested 
all his life in fruit and in the growing of fruit 
trees, and we deem his opinion of much value 
The varieties are named in the order of merit, the 

York Imperial” standing at the head. The ex 
hibit contained specimens of each of the kind 
named, all fine looking fruit. This, certainly, 
is testimony that should induce a trial in every 
young orchard that is set out, in any part of the 
country not two hundred miles north or south of 
the latitude of Harrisburg. All these varieties 
have long been recognized as standard sorts in 
many parts of this and in some other States by 
leading orchardists. So let them be spread, far 
and wide. 


Spring is a busier time than fall on most farms, 
so that where fruit trees are to be set out it is 
often well to procure the trees now and heel them 
in. Heeling-in consists in burying the roots in a 
place where they will keep in good order until the 
time of setting. A trench is dug and the roots put 
in with the stems in a slanting position, as in this 
way they are less injured by the wind. The soil 
should be fine and filled in closely about the roots. 
Moreover, nurserymen are often so rushed in the 
spring that they can not fill orders so carefully as 
now, nor as promptly. The trees will go through 
the winter safely, and one can select his own time 
for transplanting when spring comes. 


If we wish to keep pears and retard their ripen- 
ing, we must store them in a still, dry air, at a 
temperature of about forty degrees. But when it 
is desirable to ripen them they should be kept in 
a dark, warm place, with a moderate degree of 
moisture in the air, and so covered as to exclude 
the light as well as retain the heat and gases that 
their crowded condition are sure to generate 
using paper covering in warm weather and woolen 
blankets in winter. That is all there is about it. 


A. B. Howard, of Belchertown, Mass., a fruit 
grower of twenty-five year’s experience, writes 
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them would be Bald 
the odd tree would 
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BUTTER MAKER” prinved on each package. Powder sold 
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| "THE HOUSEHOLD. | 
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The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts, 
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Tis home where’er the heart is, 
Its fairy spell can bring 

Fresh fountains from the wilderness, 
And from the desert spring. 

There are green isleSin each ocean 
O’er which affection glides ; 

And a haven on each sunny shore 
When love’s the star that guides. 


HOME TOPICS, No. 43. 
BY FAITH. 

A spicy article by a Connecticut lady in a late 
number of the Prairie Farmer, has set me to 
thinking again on the much talked of subject of 
kitchen and house help; she gave a vivid account 
of her efforts in various places to obtain a girl, 
ending in a fruitless trip to New York, where the 
girls who had ‘“‘no objection to the country” 
meant only Astoria or Harlem and scorned Con- 
necticut; then, tired and angry, she returned 
home to be still further aggravated by the article 
in the June Harper on ‘* The Working-women of 
New York.” Well, I can’t blame her for being 
‘‘mad”; nor is it strange that she, and other 
women in her position, all over the country, should 
have little sympathy for the half paid employees 
in the great cities, suffering though they may be 
from the literally poisoned air of their workrooms, 
half;fed, half-clothed and sometimes cheated of 
their poor earnings. Nor doI myself see why, in 
enumerating the possible industries for women, 
housework was left entirely out. There is a 
difficulty somewhere, and it is a universal one, 
for the trouble is not always that girls will not go 
to the country; citizens have the same inability 
to hire house help, except at extravagant wages. 

Can we not look into this matter a little more ? 
There are some exceptions to the general rule, 
who retain their servants for a long time, and per- 
haps if we could persuade them to give us a leaf 
or two from their experience we might get at 
least a few hints on the matter. Iam willing to 
do my part, being one of the fortunate few; my 
cook has been with me thirteen years, and I have 
changed my house-girl but twice in about the same 
length of time, with mutual regret on both occa- 
sions. During the first three years of my married 
life, however, I had some very poor girls; but I 
also had some good ones, one of them only leaving 
me to go to housekeeping, and another returning 
after a short absence, and staying with me five or 
six years. When I was married I knew about 
housekeeping as much as, perhaps, a little more, 
than most city girls ; of farm life nothing, so that 
I was obliged to depend somewhat upon my girls. 
I soon found out that, if they were good for any- 
thing, they appreciated the trust; for instance, 
my present cook was sent to me with high recom- 
“nendation, but her former mistress had always 
made the bread. ‘‘ Well,” said I. ‘Sarah, I 
know how bread should be made, but my wrists 
are too weak to work it, you will have to try.” 
Try she did, and we have never had to complain. 
I also found that in many things, while I thought 
my way of doing the best, my girl was apt to have 
the same opinion of her method, and unless in an 
important matter it was better to let her have her 
way, Only insisting that the result should be the 
same; being put on her mettle she was very apt 
to do well, whereas my mode, in her hands, was 
likely to prove a failure. 
Again, I have always thought that girls should 
have regular, definite duties; that is, that when 
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certain things are done they can have a little time 
for themselves. I know well that there are always 
little, and sometimes big, jobs of cleaning to be 
done in every house which do not seem to belong 
to any special day’s duties ; and I know some who 
keep them in reserve for the girls spare minutes ; 
but I do not think it right. Girls must have a 
little time, or they cannot keep themselves tidy ; 
nor do they need rest any less than their mis- 
tresses, who take it daily as a matter of coarse; 
moreover, it is small encouragement to a girl to 
systematise her work, if she knows that something 
more is always waiting for her todo. What shall 
we do with the odd jobs? Well I do a few of 
them myself, or pay my girl a trifle extra some 
leisure day, for doing them all up, or sometimes 

be horrified, oh, pattern housekeeper!—TI let 
them goundone. I know my house is not immac- 
ulate, but it is reasonably clean, and my girls do 
the work for from fourteen to thirty people dur- 
ing the working season, without any trouble, 
usually having from two to three hours every 
afternoon for themselves. 

A good girl likes to be consulted with, rather 
than ordered, and a little humoring is always 
better than to irritate by not attending to whims. 
Nay, whims and apparent sulleness, are often 
caused by some slight indisposition, or perhaps a 
trouble, for which allowance ought to be made; 
and a mistress should know and be interested in 
the families and interests of her girls; she will 
often find a clue thus to moods otherwise hard to 
manage or endure. 

I don’t know if I’ve given any hints worth hav- 
ing, but we get on nicely, my girls and I, and I’m 
ready to answer any questions. 


KITCHEN THOUGHTS.—No. 22. 
BY A NEW HAND. 





I am never a happy woman in fruit canning 
Naturally I am very sweet-tempered, but 


time. 


“there is so much worriment and vexation to be 


vone through with, that if I have lost this desira- 
ble quality, T wash my hands of all responsibility 
in the matter, and you can’t blame me that I am 
ill-natured. I have had many wicked reveries 
concerning the inventor of canning fruit. Have 
often thought that if ever I had the chance to lay 
my fair hand on this fellow, the author of so large 
a slice of Wwoman’s woe, that he'd have to die. 
That I could not resist the temptation to rid the 
world of a man who can find nothing better to do 
than invent work for women. Dear knows we 
can do that fast enough for ourselves, in fact it is 
about the only sort of successful invention we 
ever did accomplish, and we respectfully request 
men to keep off this ground—it is ours. They 
told us in the outset, by way of a bait, that can- 
ning was a much cheaper way of preparing fruit 
than the old method of preserving. But to make 
sure of the sugar more than six times the amount 
of fruit is prepared. Compare one of the old dis- 
carded preserve dishes with a modern fruit tureen, 
and the tale is told. 

If you can find an honest man who has sold 
groceries for a quarter of a century, ask him if 
housekeepers buy more sugar now than before thc 
canning era? And then the expense of buying | 
jars, trying and retrying to make sure of the best, | 
and the loss by breakage, and the worriment of | 

| 





finding a place to keep the fruit after it is canned, 
all must be taken into account. We are told by 
writers on household matters, that canned fruit 
should be kept in a dry cool place. That sounds 
very reasonable, but I wish they would add just 
where the “dry cool” place is located about a 
farm-house. I have been exploring, but as yet 
have not been able to find it about our premises. 
Some of the nights in July, when trying to sleep, 
I am persuaded that up-stairs is not the cool place, 
and down cellar everything moulds. At last I 








have settled on the vault; here fruit keeps well, 
but the dampness I suppose makes the gum stick 
so that I can rarely open a jar without help. 
After I have wrenched and jerked at it for about 
ten minutes, wishing all the time it was the neck 
of the inventor I was twisting and pinching, I 
call a man. If there is no man to be had, I try 
more jars until I find one that will open easily, 
and that, of course, has imperfectly kept fruit in it, 
and I am mortified sick to be obliged to put it on 
the table for strangers. 

Among the beauties of canned fruit PU not 
mention the unhealthy, half-spoiled stuff, which 
sometimes appears, not on your table or mine, 
but in other places we hear tell of. There is 
enough can be said without that. Nor did I set 
out to tell how the thing ought to be done, for I 
know but little about it. In truth there is only 
one thing connected with it that I do thoroughly 
know, and that is how to temper jars. I used to 
break jars occasionally tempering them with hot 
water or in the oven, ete., but now I simply put a 
common kitchen tablespoon in the jar that is to 
be filled, and pour the boiling fruit in without any 
fear of damage, avoiding a cool draft of air on the 
jars the same as by other plans. For years Ihave 
used this simple tempering instrument and never 


have broken a jar. I can not explain why a 
spoon has such a magic effect—enough for me to 
know that it has. Scientific investigations are 


not in my line. 

This knowledge has made canning something 
less of a nuisance, and I have not had quite such 
murderous thoughts while engaged in the business 
as before. 

There is nothing so bad in this world but one 
can find a grain of comfort in it. When I stew 
fruit for immediate use I sometimes fill a jar, if I 
think there is more of it than will keep sweet 
while it lasts. It is less trouble than heating over 
when one can fill a jar without any fuss bringing 
it up to the proper heat. 

But come let us reason together and see if there 
is not a little more of this canning business going 


on than pays. See if we are not destroying the 


keen relish for fruits and vegetables in season 
by it. 

But T'll have to let some one else do the reason- 
ing, for I have no success at home with it. Frank 


says ‘‘a feast of reason” is not the kind of feed 
for him. And when I told him I had no suitable 
place to store canned fruit, he said: ‘* You shall 
have one, my dove, so you shall. There is noth- 
ing mean about we only have twenty-six 
rooms and entries and annexes to our house, and 
I stand ready, like a gentleman, to borrow the 
money and build a fruit wing, in order that the 
good work may go on, for a fellow must have a 
little something to fill up with.” They are all 
alike—born hungry; and there is nothing for a 
woman to do but can on till something worse is 
invented. 


me; 


CONCERNING TOBACCO. 

The habit of using tobacco by male Americans 
seems to be on the increase, and that in spite of the 
generally admitted fact that such habit is a pernicious 
one, and it seems probable that before long more than 
one-half of our masculine adult population will be 
consumers of the weed, in some form. As a people 
we may deem ourselves fortunate if the women also 
do not in time succumb to the evil, and wear the yoke 
of the tobacco slave. 

This state of affairs is not one to rejoice over, but it 
seems inevitable and must be so recognized. How to 
stem the tide of tobacco chewing and smoking is one 
of the unsolved problems of the day. Its solution pro- 
bably rests with the mothers, and to them we must 
mainly look for an influence that shall arrest the evil 
in its present rapid progress. 

Heretofore a majority of women have cried out 
against the tobacco habit, but they have not done so 
effectively. They have denounced it and abused the 
victims, ridiculed and contemned them, and they have 





















done as much harm as gool. The smoker has been 

called hard names, the chewer has been “gone on” at 

ta furi rate, as though he were really unfit to ap- 

| n respectable society. Such opposition has been 

more than useless; such tactics have served only to 

ike matters worse. It is contrary to the nature of 

man to be reformed, or changed in his habits, by ridi- 

or denunciation, and the sooner this fact is sub- 

tted to by those who undertake to propagate reforms 
world the better. 

it be confessed that good and excellent men 

ke and chew; that those who smoke and chew 

ess a fair average of the human virtues; that they 

ire just about on a level with those whoare fortunately 

free from the grip of these habits. Of the smokersan’! 


non-smokers, chewers and non-chewers, whom one 
meets in business and in society, one classis a gentee), 
as cleanly and as manly as the other; as mem 
society one is as generous, as upright and as useful as 
the other. 

But the contirmed tobacco users are beyond reform. 
Let the opponents of the evil cease wasting severe 
epithets on them. Let them take a less stilted view of 
the situation, be more persuasive and Jess condemna- 
tory; let moderation take the place of exaggeration in 
dealing with the 

Let the mothers come to the front and teach the 
boys the evils of tobacco using, its wastefulness in 
money and its injury to the physical system of its 
victims. In temperate phrase, and in a spirit of mod- 
eration, iet them portray truthfuliy its bad effects, and 
the influence they will thus exert will be powerful for 
good, and perhaps in time succeed in arresting the 


bers of 


question. 


progress of what all thoughtful persons are obliged to 
confess is becoming a great national evil. 
Vineland, N. J. 


’ 


TIM. 


AUTUMN MICTURES. 

Low sing the birds, winging their southward way ; 
And sharp the quails call from the hill; 

And busy squirrels from the hazel spray 
Their winter storehouse fill ; 

The crickets chant in notes both loud and shrill, 
The sparrows twitter as they sleep; 

And where the partridges lie warm and still 
The robber fox doth creep. ‘ 

The forests now are clad in varied fold 
Of crimson and of amethyst, 

With here and there a flutter of bright gold 
Amid the mountain mist. 


The frost-king has breathed on the trees of the field 
and the forest, 

And sprinkled the vesture of summer with scarlet and 
yellow. 

Like an image of molton sunlight stfnus the maple 

Side by side with the golden-brown of the poplar, 

And the soberer tints of the walnut and hickory and 
chestnut. 


. . * * * . * * 
Ripe, on the orchard boughs, the apples wait to be 
gathered. 


tipe from the giant trees the brown nuts are falling 
Ripe is the golden corn, and swift from the husker’s 
fingers 
(he bright ears follow each other like sparks from the 
anvil. 
pe is the year, and soon will its harvest be gathered. 


How devoid of conscience, how lacking in all true 
sense of tenderness, or even of justice, a soul must be 
vho will consent to devote all her time out of school 
pleasuring, while her mother is bearing all the bur- 

is of the household. The mother is the drudge, the 
vughter is the fine lady for whom she toils. No 
nother who suffers such a state of things as this can 
preserve the respect of her daughter, and the respect 
of her daughter no woman can afford to lose. Girls, if 
sou are allowing yourselves to grow up with such 
ibits of indolence and such notions about work, you 
are preparing yourselves a miserable future. But no 
FARM JOURNAL girl comes in any such category as this! 


Every housewife who reads the FARM JOURNAL is 
invited to contribute a few of her very best hints and 
recipes—how to do things—for the paper. Let us have 
nothing but what is well tried and known to be the best. 


The world wili not rise up and call her blessed who 
spends five years making a patch-work quilt of six 
thousand pieces. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


This is a good time to hunt up that German student 
lamp to brighten the fireside and help weak eyes next 
winter. A good one, that will last a lifetime, will cost 
t4or $5. We recommend this lamp because we know 
that it gives a far better light than any other, and 
much better than the gas-light used in the cities. 


Ladies who visit Philadelphia and the “Grand Depot” 
will find the diagram on page 31 very useful to have 
with them. Some of the boys and girls might make a 
of it so that the FARM JOURNAL need not be 
mutilated. 


copy 


One of the charms of social intercourse is a refined 
self-forgetfulness which sinks all thought of personal 
sensitiveness, and does what appears to be possible to 
add to the entertainment of the company. 


Baker’s bread is more pleasant now than in hot 
weather, for the stout fellows who knead it with their 
feet prespire less at this season. At least, we suppose 
they do, rather less. 


It is well perhaps to have floors destitute of dirt but 
itis not well for the housekeeper to have a mind des- 
titute of knowledge. Scrub, but read. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Never let the sun shine upon a mirror or damage 
will result. 
Remember to mix with buckwheat flour one-third of 
wheat. The cakes are better and cost less. 


Many people think they need a new lamp-wick when 
they simply need to have the old one washed. 


The good cook broils her steak and then salts it. 
Salting first is done by those who Know no better. 


It is just as well to remember that either warm 
vinegar and water or kerosene oil will clean isinglass 
in the stove-door. 


To extract disagreeable odor from feather beds let 
them lay on the ground exposed to the sun a few days. 
Somerset Co., Md. M. J. W. 


A * Subscriber” writes: ‘Will some one please 
inform through the FARM JOURNAL what will remove 
the coloring from silks which have not been properly 
dyed?” 

When you clean your lamp chimneys, hold them 
over the nose of the tea-kettle when it is boiling furi- 
ously. One or two repetitions of this process will 
make them beautifully clear. 


All our readers should try Lewis’ lye for making 
soap. There are no flying particles as in other lyes to 
fill the eyes. Grocers all tell us that sales are greatly 
increasing and their customers all like it. 


Every lady should know that coffee is excellent for 
removing mud stains from silk and other dresses. Let 
the mud dry, of course; use the coffee cold and press 
on the wrong side. CLARA KRUSEN. 


Sometimes it. is hard to unscrew the top of a Mason 
jar of fruit. It is said by plunging the top of the jar 
into hot water it will come off easily. We know that 
a good way is to pull out the rubber ring on any side 
it can be got hold of until the top loosens. 


In some localities the tea-kettle becomes scaled with 
lime and a kettle so coated will require more time and 
more fuel to boil water; hence waste results. Oak 
bark in water, boiled three or four hours in a new 
kettle, will serve to protect it from such scales. 


A tortoise kept in the cellar, ’tis said, will dispose ot 
surp'us snails. (Is it so?) Salt sprinkled on snails 
will kill them. Visit the infested cellar a few times 
just before going to bed—they will be out then—and 
sprinkle them with salt. That ends the trouble. 


A clothes-line will last for years if always taken in 
as soon as the clothes are dry; if occasionally left out 
over night it will soon rot and away goes seventy-five 
cents for anew one. Galvanized wire is excellent; it 
need never be taken down and will last forty years. 


How many of our readers know that washing soda 
placed in a dish and allowed to stand several months 
will crumble down into the nicest and best cooking 
soda. It will, Dr. Thomas Chapman, of Bucks Co., 
Pa., recommended this method of obtaining baking 
soda fifty years ago and it is as good now asthen. So 
Aunt Sallie says. 
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Cotton cords, elder twigs, raisin stalks, or any ob- 
jects having the general outline of branched coral, 
may be made to resemble coral by being dipped in a 
mixture of white beeswax and Chinese vermillion, 
melted together and thorough'yemixed, say one pound 
of the former to an ounce of the latter. Some use 
resin, but it causes brittleness. The effect is very 
pretty. 


Do not grease the bake-iron for batter cakes. Keep 
the iron clean by washing and simply rub with a corn- 
This is what Aunt Susan Twining says. Your 
house will not be fiiled with smoke from the baking. 
Have any of our readers ever used a half turnip as a 
griddle “*greaser?”? Who has had experience with 
soapstone griddles ? 


cob, 


We clip the following directions for keeping ripe 
tomatoes all winter from some paper: Select fine, 
sound tomatoes, wipe them perfectly dry and place 
them carefully in a stone jartwo-thirds full. Fill the 
jar quite up with good lard, and cover closely. When 
warted for use, take them out from under the lard, 
and wash them in hot water. 


How many of our readers know what is fact that 
buckwheat batter is splendid for taking grease out of 
carpets? Spread it on the spot and when ft gets dry 
scrape—not wash—it off. The grease comes away 
with the buckwheat. Be sure and use no wheat flour 
with the buckwheat. Buckwheat flour spread dry 
upon a grease spot in clothing, covered with brown 
paper, and the paper ironed with a hot iron, will take 
out the grease. AUNT SALLIE. 


Kerosene lamps when turned low emit an annoying 
smell in a sick-room, and candle light is for several 
reasons unsatisfactory. A light may be made by tak- 
ing a saucer of lard, and cuttlng a piece of newspaper 
in a circle about three inches in diameter, then twist- 
ing the center of this up to a point, and burying all but 
the tip in the lard. It will burn all night—a shady dim 
light—and proves a real comfort. Many elderly people 
who read this wiil recall the time when such lights 
were often used. 


HEALTH HINTS. 

In cold weather many people suffer severely from 
taking sudden colds; everybody has found that they 
can face a wind, with comparative safety; but if the 
wind come on the back, a cold is the sudden conse- 
quence. We advise people who are a part of the time 
in the house, and a part of the time exposed to the 
cold, to have‘thick woolen cloth, six or eight inches in 
width, sewed to the lining of the vest so as to cover 
the spine. Generally, the under-shirt is double, in 
front, then the linen bosom is three double, the vest 
padded and made three or four thicknesses; the coat 
with its lappels and buckram is heavy, and the over- 
coat is padded and buttoned across the chest again. 
While the back is not one-fourth part as warmly clad; 
the shirt back is thin, the back of the vest thin muslin, 
and but one thickness; the coat and the overcoat are 
much thinner behind than before. 


If children are given food between meals they will 
not be hungry at the regular hours and will simp'y 
nibble when they ought to eat a square meal. If a 
parent wishes to ruin the digestive apparatus of his 
offspring and entail a weakened constitution allow 
him to eat at any hour of the day that suits his whim, 
and his wish will be fulfilled. 


We repeat what we have before said once or twice, 
that mustard should be mixed with the white of an 
egg and molasses, instead of water. Thus made it 
will not blister yet it will ‘‘draw.” Lard is put in to 
keep it from sticking, or a piece of lace, or book mus- 
lin, can be put next to the skin. 


Indian meal and vinegar or lemon juice used on the 
hands, when roughened by coid or labor, will heal and 
softenthem. After having the hands in soapsuds dip 
them in vinegar. 


Cast a suspicious eye on all medical advertisements 
or, if an invalid, they may cost you a heap of money 
and in the end do more harm than good. 

Next month, if we don’t forget it, we will tell the 
best and surest way to cure a “bad cold” without tak- 
ing medicine. 

Don’t give the baby any kind of sleeping drops or 
soothing syrup. Such things are injurious. 
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Happiness is largely a question of digestion. A 
healthy person is rarely unhappy. 


Preventive medicine is the latest and highest devel- 
opment of the healing art. 


FLORAL NOTES. 

**And so I hold the smallest flower 
Some gracious thought may be; 
Some message of the Father’s love 

Mayhap to you or me.” 





Car] Hart is the best Fuschia for winter blooming. 





Most plants when lifted from the ground and potted 
should be cut back considerably. 


Plenty of time yet to pot Hyacinth and Tulip bulbs 
for winter blooming in the window garden. | 
A Chinese Primrose is a perfect gem for window 
culture. Use small pots and do not give much water 

or sun. 


Do not fail to get a few Oxalis bulbs. Plant four or 
five in a pot or hanging basket. Lutea, F. Rosea, and 
F. Alba are best. Any florist will supply them. 

Many hardy annuals and perennials do best if sown 
intheautumn. Sweet Alyssum, Candytuft, Larkspur, 
Mignonette, Perennial Pea and Portulaca may yet be 
sown in dry ground out of doors. This will give them 
an early start in the spring. 

Many persons complain that plants removed from 
the garden to the house lose their leaves. This is 
because they have been kept too long in the open 
ground, or the room is too warm. The sudden and ex- 
treme change is the cause of the trouble. 


The common Morning Glory is one of the most satis- 
factory and free-blooming of winter house plants. If 
a few seeds are planted ina pot the 1st of November 
they will be in blossom in about eight weeks, and will 
continue to blossom for a long time. The plants make 
no effort to climb, and remain only eight or ten inches 
high. 


In answer to * Inquisitive,” I. W. Briggs writes to 
the FARM JOURNAL: ‘If your Cinnamon vine is now 
where you want it another year, it should not be re- 
move, but to guard against extreme cold weather 
cover with any coarse litter, or a board or sod, to be re- | 
moved in the spring when vegetation starts. But if 
you wish it to occupy some other place, take it up and 
treat the same as you would your common potatoes, 
i. e., Keep from freezing; that’s all there is about win- 
ter care.” 





A most beautiful and easily attained show of ever- 
greens may be had by a very simple plan, which has 
been found to answer remarkably well on a small 
scale. If geranium branches, taken from luxuriant and 
healthy trees, be cut as for slips and emersed in soap- 
water, they will, after drooping for a few days, shed 
their leaves, put forth fresh ones, and continue in the 
finest vigor all the winter. By placing a number of 
bottles thus filled in a flower-basket, with: moss to con- 
ceal the bottles, a show of evergreen is easily insured 
for the whole winter. All the different varieties of the 
plants being used, the various shapes and colors of the 
leaves blend into a beautiful effect. They require no 
fresh water. So * Bessie” informs the Germantown 
Telegraph. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benejits them 
most; therefore, our one in answering any adver- 


tisement in this paper, will p state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 


ONLY $18.50 


FOR A 


Drop-leat SINGER. 


Also Howe, New Home, New Davis, 
St. John, New American, White, 
Weed, Domestic, &c., &c., at LOWEST 
PricEs. Address 

H. F. GEYER, 
20 8. Delaware Avenue, Phila., Pa. 


FLGIN.. WATCHES, 


Chains, etc., sent C. 


















\. O. D. to be examined. 
Sb Write for Catalogue to STANDARD SR- 
j  ICAN WATCH’ CO., PITTSBURGH 
GREAT WESTERN GUN_WORKS, 


Pittsburgh 
. Pa 









Send stamp for Catalo 
Rifles, Shot Guns. Revolvers, sent c ae for examination 


BEATTY’S ORGANS ONLY$65. 


\4 Beautiful Stops. 


Including the Famous 
VOX Celeste, VOX Humana, 
Sub Bass pagnass 
AND 4 
Octave Coupler 
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Style, Wo.5000. Dimensions: Height, 72 inches; Depth, 24 inches; (1°) OCTAVE COUPLER, 
8s. 


AND 
OCTAVE 
COUPLER. 


The Celebrated Vox 
Celesteand Vox Hu- 
mana Stops are used 
in this Organ. 


A 


Names of Stops. 


(1) Diapason Forte, 
(2) SUB BASS, 
(3) Principal Forte, 
(4) Dulcet, 

(5) Diapason, 

F (6) GRAND ORGAN, 
(7) VOX HUMANA, 
(2) olian, 

(©) Echo, 

(10) Dulciana, 

(11) Claironet, 

(12) VOX CELESTE, 


Hana 


Aya 
‘y= 


(14) Flute Forte. 


alnut Case of handsome appearance, built plain but very neat, so it will not take the dirt or 


dust. It contains thecelebrated Vox Celeste Stop, which is the sweetest toned and most perfect stopever p laced in an 
organ,also the Vox Humana Stop,the Grand Organ Right and Left Knee Swell.(4)Wour Set of Golden Tongue 


Reeds, as follows! Aset of powerful Sub Bass Re 
Regular Golden Tongue 


eds. Set of Octave of Vox Celeste. and 21-2 Octave each of 
Reeds. Besides allthis it willbe fitted up withan Octave Coupter, which everybody 


lnow® doublesthe power of the instrument. Lamp stands& Pocket for Music. It has asliding lid & conveniently 


arranSed handles for moving. Its bellows, which are of the upright pattern, are made from the very 


best quality of 


Rubber Cloth. Of great power, and are fitted up with steel springs and the best quality of pedal straps. The 
pedals instead of being covered with carpet, are made of metal, of neat design, and never get 


out of repair or foot-worn, like carpet. 


t= This Organ 1s built expressly for parties who dont want to pay a high price, but want plen- 


ty of Music in a plain. substantial case. 


I will box and deliver the above Organ on board cars at 

Washington,N. J,with Stool, Bookand Music,for only 
’ B@> Please send referenceif you do not send money 

with yourorder, Remember you are under no obligation. a a 


(Not even freight charges.) To keep the organ unlessit is justas represented in this Advertisement, as it will 
be shipped to you on three to five days test trial. And after you decide to keepit,_1 will then send you a writen 


warrantee for six years, 


Those desiring to purchase are requested to visit 


sam Illustrated Catalogues and Ne 
Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


aper, Holiday Edition, sent FREE, 
ashington,New Jersey. 


Ba Please Post above Advertisement in a Conspicuous Place..6& 





Cc. W. DYER, 
Nos. 327 and 329 NORTH WATER STREET, 
Philadelphia, Pa., receives consignments of all kinds 
of country produce. Prompt returns. 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


RESTORE THE HEARING and perform the 

work of the Natural Druma, Remain in position 

without aid, and are not observable. A]! Con- 

versation ana even whispers heard distinctly. We re- 

Sor to these using them. aoe fx Secertotive circular, 
ress - 

8. W. Corner Sth ps Sa Sts.. 1S Sa oO. 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 








free. Address H. HALLETT & Co, Portland, Maine. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


SUMMIT 


Stove-Pipe Shelf.—THE most 
convenient article ever offered to Houge- 
keepers. One Agent made $144.67 in ten 
days. No freight charges. 

Address, R. 8S. HARTZELL & OO. 
236 South Third St, Philadelphia, 


MAKE YOUR OWN 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Send a 3c. stamp for the 
Improved Method Jor Adjusting 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses, 
with the use of which specta- 
cle wearers cau select their 
own glasses. Address 

Dr. DAVID H.COOVER, Oculist, 
21 8.Third 8t.,Harrisburg, Pa. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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_— 


Never save for seed an ear of corn that breaks 
oft hard. 


We say again bury pumpkins and squashes in 
dry chaff at the barn. Then they may be kept 
sound and good long into the winter. 


Milk thermometers, lactometers and creamome- 
ters can be obtained of McAllister, 728 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia. This is in answer to ‘‘S.” 


FE. FE. W. inquires for an effectual way of exter- 
minating elder bushes ; the roots close his drains. 
He has tried grubbing. Our answer is cut with 
an old scythe in August, and then again later, or 
whenever there be tops to cut. The answer, sim- 
plified, is, cut, cut, cut—the tops. 

= 

‘Many of our farmers are making creamery 
butter, and find ready sale at a large advance over 
the best article made in the ordinary manner.” 
This is a message we receive from Illinois. And 
so away goes the family churn to keep company 
with the spimning wheel and wheat cradle. 


E. P. Roe prefers setting out raspberry plants 
in autumn, for the reasons that the buds making 


| 
| feet wide. 
| ing the dead leaves taken off, 








| 


the future canes are then small and dormant and | 


not liable to be broken off; but that these buds 
make an early start the following spring, and if 
then broken the plants receive a serious check. 
“T followed your dire ctions about tightening 
wagon tires and was well pleased with the result. 
Naperville, Ill. Lewis Monk. 


These directions were given in the June number 


of the Farm Journau. If followed they secure 
tightened wheels without sending to the shop 
thus saving expense. 


The east end wall of the house leaks, does it, 
during the big storms? Well, why don’t you stop 
it with Portland cement? Wesay ‘ Portland,” 
because we do not mean the common Rosedale. 
Mix in water the thickness of cream and apply 
with a whitewash brush. Apply on a damp day. 
Mix only a little at a time, or it will get stiff and 
won’t work. 


Mark R. Dare wishes to know when is the best | 


time to cut asparagus tops; Jacob Armitage an- 
swers ‘‘after the tops die.” Is there any better 
time? J. R. Sparks, of Orange Co., N. Y., writes 
to us: The proper time is after the frost has 
blackened them; this has been my practice and 
my plants alwaysthrive. Always manure heavily 
after cutting off the tops. 


8. C. Moon says that Osage hedges may be plant- 
ed equally well fall and spring. In any case the 
ground should be plowed in the summer or autumn 
and the sod allowed to rot and harrowed occasion- 
ally to kill the grass and weeds. It is absolutely 
necessary that the soil should be well worked and 
kept clean from weeds for the first year or two, or 
the plants will not grow. This is the great secret 
of success in starting a hedge 
are now grown by millions every year and are 
sold by wholesale nurserymen cheaper than most 
farmers can raise them for their own use. 


There is sometimes trouble with the pork bar- 
rela. W.J.F., a prominent New York farmer, 
says that pork should never be put in barrels 
which have been used for beef. 
in old pork barrels, but pork cannot follow beef. 
Dr. Horne thinks there is nothing better than a 
good molasses barrel for keeping pork sweet, 
under all circumstances. A whisky barrel is not 
fit for a pork barrel. In this pork very soon sours, 
and otherwise (perhaps from the fusil oil) becomes 
spoiled. He uses molasses barrels and nothing 
else. However, H. H. C., of Steubenville, ohio, 
says that one-fourth pound of baking soda in the 
brine will rectify whiskey or vinegar barrels and 
make them safe for pork. 


The usual way among market gardeners of 
burying cabbages for keeping is to ag a shallow 
trench in sandy or other well drained lands so the 
water can not stand ; the trenches just deep enough 
so when the cabbages are placed heads down and 
as closely together as possible—the stems point- 
ing at such an angle as will enable the heads to 
lie closely—the earth taken out will cover all just 


Osage seedlings | 


Beef can be kept | 


up to the roots, the trenches from three to four | 


a 
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The sound heads are put in after hay- 
about the time the 
ground freezes up. When the ground is pretty 
well frozen, say nearly or quite to the head, cover 
with litter to keep the frost in. A place shaded 
from the sun is best. Thus placed they become 


er blanched, and if kept cold enough and | 


ry at the bottom come out white and sound in 
the spring. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


At Twertisers Tike to know which paper benefits thein 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 




















ry ARMS.- 150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Reeso heap. 
Catalogues free. . P. GRIFFITH, Smyrna, Del. 


14-STOP ORCANS 
SUB BASS #2 Ms RO5.00-" LANOS, 


and u sent on trial. Catalogue free. Address 
DANIE . BE ATTY, , Washington, New je rsey, 


A New Book! 


DISEASES of POULTRY: 


HOW TO AVOID AND CURE THEM. 
BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 


Price by mail, singly, 30 cts.; per dozen, postpaid, $2.50 
Addre: 28s the author at Doylestow n, Pa. 
~ THIS LITTLE BOOK IS WELL WORTH ATTENTION. 





Timely Advice 
on Fall Clothes. 


You are thinking of your 
clothing for fall: what it shall 
be; how and where you shall 
get it. 


CoME 
Come and see us, or drop 
us a line, saying what you 
want, as near as you can. If 
you are here, you can see for 
yourself a great variety of 
things, try on what you like, 
and go home with the old 
clothes ina bundle. That is 
very easy; and nothing can 
be more satisfactory. 


AND SEE Us. 


PLACE. 


It isn’t as if you were go- 
ing to a strange place. The 
chances are you’ve been here 
before, and know something 
of our ways. Perhaps your 
neighbor has been here ; and 
has told you it was a good 
place to go to. Perhaps 
you've only read that we 
sell a good many clothes, 
and say to people who buy 
them: Bring them back if 


Not A STRANGE 





you don’t find them every- 
way to your liking. 

Now this is really why we 
are not strangers to any- 
body: because we deal with 
everybody as with a neigh- 
bor; and expect him to come 


right back if he has cause of 


complaint. 


Ir you Don’r Come. 

But, suppose you don’t 
come. How are we going 
to sell you just what you 
want to buy, without your 
seeing things beforehand? 
Try; write; say about how 
much you want to pay fora 
business suit, dress suit, over- 
coat, or whatever you want; 
say what your occupation is; 
say anything that has any 
bearing on what we ought to 
send you. ‘t will not take 
us two minutes to guess 
what you want; if we don’t 
guess right, that’s our loss, 
not yours. 


Have your Own Way! 

Perhaps you want your 
clothing made to your meas- 
ure. Did you suspect that 
we make to measure a 
half-million dollars’- worth of 
clothing every year for peo- 
ple we never saw and never 
expect to see? You may 
be very certain that we have 
a way of doing such work 
without much risk of a mis- 
fit; for a misfit, you know, 
comes right back to us. We 
are pretty careful about 
making blunders when we've 
got them all to make good, 


Our Way: 

Our way of doing business 
is to make the buyer wel- 
come, at the outset, to all 
the advantage and all the 
guarantee he can ask for. 


Wanamaker & Brown. 


Oak HALL, 
Sixth and Market streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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The astronomer’s business is looking up. 
All men who open oysters do things by halves. 


A coolness has sprung up between night and 
morning. 


The beehive is the poorest thing in the world to 
fall back on. 


A short-tailed dog is unable to express his feel- 
ings without great exertion. 


After a young man has popped the question he 
generally has to question the pop. 


A wife should be like roast lamb, tender and 
nicely dressed. No sauce required. 
What is the difference between a fixed star and 


a meteor? One is a son, the other a darter 


A man out West was offered a plate of macaroni 
soup, but declined it, declaring that they ‘* couldn't 
play off any biled pipestems on him.” 


‘*Are you lost my little fellow?” asked a 
gentleman of a 4-year-old one day in Rochester. 


‘**No,” he sobbed in reply, *‘b-but m-my mother is.”’ 


A correspondent asked if the brow of a bill ever 
became wrinkled. Theeditorreplied: ‘*The only 
information we can give on that point is that we 
have often seen it furrowed.” 


**Sleep on, my loved one, sleep!” This is the 
language of the first four months. After that, 
**Get up, Sally Ann, and get breakfast; ['m hun- 
grier than a bear,” seems to answer the purpose. 


**Conductor, why didn’t you wake me up, as I 
asked you? Here am miles beyond ny station.” 
*{ did try, sir, but all [ could get you to say was, 
‘Allright, Maria; get the children their breakfast, 
and [') be down in a minute.” 


A farmer’s wife, in speaking of the smartness, 
aptness and intelligence of her son, a lad six years 
old, to a lady acquaintance, said: ‘* He can read 
fluently in any part of the Bible, repeat the whole 
catechism, and weed onions as well as his father.’ 
‘Yes mother,” added the young hopeful, ‘“‘ and 
yesterday I licked Ned Rawson, throwed the cat 
into the well, and stole old Hinckley’s gimlet.” 


My baby boy sat on the floor, 

His big blue eyes were full of wonder, 
For he had never thought before, 
That baby by the mirror door, 

What kept the two, so near, asunder. 


He leaned toward that golden head, 
The mirror border framed within, 
Until two cheeks, like roses red, 
Lay side by side, then softly said, 
*T can’t get out; can’t you come in?” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal. 





HERCULES ATKIN, 


Carpetings, Oil Cloths, 


AND WINDOW SHADES, 
1013 Market St., Phila., Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED civics Pamity aeniee 


Machine ever invented. Will knit a pair of 
stociings, with HEEL and TOE complete, in 
Umuinutes. It will also kmt a great vanety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Send 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
achine Co., 409 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


How made from cider. Sample ‘by mail. 
epot, Vt. 


J. A. WILSON, Chester 








charge is too much, you bundle it 





The Great Store and 
its Trade. 


A study of the ground plan, incomplete as 
it is, will give you a better idea of the store, 
and of what is in it, than description can do. 
The store covers 214 acres; a basement is under, 
and galleries are over, a part. The 


whole affords somewhere about 5 
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viz., by pleasing you. When we have won it, 
we shall have one means of keeping it, viz., by 
dealing with you as we deal with everybody ; 
giving you large return for your money, and 
supplying your wants so completely that you 
will look to us for what you want as naturally 
as you say ‘‘ good morning” to your next friend. 


During the summer we have been making 
more room. The administration, book-keeping 
and advertising offices have gone to 1317 Chestnut 


street to make room for Furniture and Uphol- 





i 1] 
z, MARKET 2 STREET. a 
acres of room. Ps at Bd heed & VAgoeite ae JEL 
rm™.$. P oar A ree {| 3s wi ooo Ss 
rhis particular business is 4 years J = ooo it. ee 
old; it began in 1876 with clothing ; . % = a = 1 i i ka 
. ge aa . Li = == ° 
in 1877 it became a general store or ees 00 Oyl.0 ke 
with such goods as you see in the <i = =e 00 Oi W 
plan, with carpets, upholstery, fur- 7 a 00 Orig ~ 
niture and kitchen-furnishing up- u) oo ==) 1 0 dole ” 
stairs. Since that time gallery CI oJ Cw 00 ogee rT) 
after gallery has been added: and 3 Boys: = Gn 02P 0, 
there is not an inch of room to aes THING = a6 
spare anywhere. To the surprise = coll 


of many it has flourished while 
trade was languishing almost cvery- 
where else. 

To us there is no mystery about 


it; nothing surprising even; unless 





it be surprising that so conspicuous 
a business should ever be misunder- 
stood. 
simply to provide facilities for your 


We do nothing more than 


getting what you want. 


We don’t mean to say that other 
facilities are not provided for dis- 
tributing goods; but that’s a differ 
ent thing. We provide so that you 
get what you want, exactly what 


mant ! 





you If we send you the 


wrong thing, or if you think the 


back to us. 

In some goods we keep the richest things the 
world produces; in others we do not keep the 
richest. Most kinds we keep in as low grades as 
it is worth anybody’s while to buy. 

We tell of these things in the newspapers 
because there are thousands of you who don’t 
know what we are doing ; thousands of you who 
don’t know the character of the stock that fills 
these 5 acres; thousands of you who, therefore, 
buy where you pay more money. 


We are every merchant's fair and open com- 


petitor. We do not expect to gather millions of 
trade without meeting opposition and misrepre- 
sentation. Some will believe whatever is said 

The only answer we make is a 


Send back whatever you don’t 


against us. 
business answer. 
want at the price. 
We want your trade; you want our goods; 
or would want them if you knew. 
When we get in communication with you, we 
iil have one means of winning your trade, 
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ROOM 


CHESTNUT-ST ENTRANCE. 








Ground-Plan of John Wanamaker’s Store. 


stery. A workshop in the Market-street gallery 
has been turned into very excellent quarters for 
Custom-Tailoring. The removal of tailoring has 
left more room for Boys’ Clothing. Another 
change has added one half more space to silks. 
The galleries are now all connected together 
and are thereby not only enlarged, but made 
more available; they are about 1200 feet, nearly 
a quarter of a mile long. The electric lights, 
64 in number, are in perfect order. 
tubes are being introduced to carry money to 


Pneumatic 


and fro between all parts of the house and the 
cashier at the centre so that ‘‘ making change” 
often takes less than a minute (the journey both 
ways is made in 9 seconds). 

Altogether we are ready for such a trade as 
we have never had before. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Chestnut, Thirteenth and Market 
streets, and City Hall Square. 
































































































ODD ME N TION 


WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) 


oy 


hundred and fifty thousand live farmers 
ember number of the FARM JOURNAL. 


Blluff Point, N. =f 


At least 
read the De 


on 
wii 


The catalogue of Everitt Brown, 


gives some useful information about varieties of 
grapes to plant. 
Stephen Taylor advertises some Langshan chicks 


ill the fine engraving of 
last month. 


Our readers will re 
breed which we printed | 


for sale. 
This 

We will furnish by mail any book on stock breeding 
at the publisher’s price. In answer to H. T. R. we add 
that we supply Bailey’s book on Ensilage by mail for $2. 


How many of stant readers know that they 
ean order clothing by mail of Wanamaker & Brown, 
tory bargain every time? 
measurement anil 


our di 


a satisfac 
yr directions for 


of this city, and get 
Write to the firm fe 
other particulars, 


Every butter-maker ought to have a good butter- 
worker. The cost is from $12 to $20 according to th 
That advertised on page 20, the * Lilly,” 
atisfaction. ‘It works to perfection,” 


s1Ze. seems 
to give general 8 


is what they all say about it. 


A high temperature is not required to keep sweet 
but a regular, A box or 
kitchen is a good place to keep enough 
for family use. Put on the lids after the sweating pro- 
cess is finished, not before. Never handle or disturb 
any that are not to be immediately used. 


potatoes ; moderate heat is. 


barrel in the 


Any reader of this paper who ships poultry, calves, 
s, butter. dried fruit, apples, potatoes, etc., 
O. Ward for 


game, egg 
to a distant market ought to send to E, &. 


This circular is just 


a circular giving full directions. 
full of useful information on the subject. Their ad- 


dress is 279 Washington sireet, New York. 

Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio, are building up an 
immense trade in Knives. hey have the whole country 
as customers, sending their goods by mail everywhere. 
They wish to do bosiness with the readers of the 
FARM JOURNAL and have therefore put in an adver- 
tisement on page 23. Having entire confidence in the 
firm, and what they promise, we have given them 
space, and hope their relations with our readers will 
be mutually pleasant and profitable. 


Want of space has prevented us from noticing more 
fully Bailey’s ** Book of Ensilage,” and this is our reply 
to Mr. Bailey’s personal request that we examine the 
book and say what we think of the system. Now, 
briefly we say that we do not think ensilage of fodder 
is a matter of very great importance to farmers. Still 
we are glad that Mr. Bailey is making experiments 
and has recorded his experience with ensilage in a 
neat book. Fifty years ago, or so, Quincy wrote about 
soiling, a subject of greater importance than ensilage, 
we think, an: to this day not one farmer in a thousand 
practices its teachings. In fifty years from now how 
many will build silos? The world moves, but it moves 
“awful” slow, Mr. Bailey. After soiling, ensilage! 


Visit Beatty’s Organ Factory. 

In another column of this month’s issue we publish 
a large Organ advertisement from the Hon. Daniel F. 
Beatty, Mayor of Washington, New Jersey, the well 
known manufacturer of the Beatty Organ. The offer 
is beyond doubt the best yet ma ie, and our readers 
should avail themselves of it. No more appropriate 
gift for a holiday present could be made than one of 
his 14 Stop Organs. Mr. Beatty extends a cordial 
invitation to all who desire to purchase either a Piano 
or an Organ to visit his Manufactory at Washington, 
New Jersey. Every Organ he sells he makes in his 
own factory. Read his advertisement and send for his 
holiday newspaper and catalogue which he sends out 
free, if you have not the time to visit him. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Advertisers like to know which paper benefits them 
most; therefore, our readers, in answering any adver- 
tisement in this paper, will please state that they saw it 
in the Farm Journal, 

















®¢¥n7 HERE CAN I SEC *RE FOR MY DAUGHTE R 
W a thorough educat: .1 in a safe, pleasant home?” 
At the HOME SEMINARY, EraHrsTown, New Jersey. 


14 boarders, 16th year. Hse 
_REv. W. M. WELLS, Principal. 


Plants and Vines.— 
‘ytraT rees 100,000 Superior Peach Trees. 
9 100,000 Sharpless, 100,000 Glen- 
dale: also Mount Vernon and 100 other kinds Strawberries. 
Best kinds Fruit Trees and Choice Smail F Tuite. 


200 acres in Trees and Plants. Also Jersey Red Pi 
Catalogue Free. Address J. PERKINS, Moorestown, ey. 
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Y RIND YOUR BONE MEAL, CRUSH YOUR OWN 

W Oyster Shells in the 84 Hand Mill; will crush a peck 
n [3minutes. Illustrated. Circulars and testimonials fur 
nished. FRANK WILSON, 43 Delaware St., E aston, Pa. 


SMALLFRUITS. 


PLANTS for the million at prices to suit the million. 


Fall is the best time to plant all the Small Fruits and 


E. P. 


Grape Vines. Very liberal offers 
made, {® "Catalogues sent free. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 





toot Cutters, Hay, Straw and Fodder 
Cutters, Hand Corn Mills, Hand and Power Corn and 
Grist Mills, ¢ ‘orn and Cob Grinders, Corn, Cob and 
Shuck Grinders, Corn Shellers, Corn Knives, Husking 
and Husking Pins, Threshing Flails, Cider 
Mills, Cooley Creamers, Butter Churns, Butter Work- 
ers, Butter Prints, Butter Spoons, Butter Paddles, 
Butter Bowls, Butter Moulds, Bull Rings, Leading 
Clasps, OX Balls, Cow Bells, Sheep Bells, Sheep Shears, 
Pig Rings, Curry-combs, Cow Cards, Slaw and Crout 
Cutters, Apple Parers, Celery Hoes, Wheelbarrows, 
Grindstones, Brier or Bill Hooks, Lopping and Prun- 
ing Shears, Flower Pots, Wooden Labels, Bass Mats, 
Bass and Roffea for tying up, Lead Wire, Nursery 
Spades, Bulbous Roots, &c , for sale by 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, 
Nos. 2! and 23 S. Sixth Street, 


(Between Market and Chestnut Sts.) 


__Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Vegetable 


Gloves 


«ec 
or] 





FOR FALL PLANTING. 


Our Catalogue containing complete lists of 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, 
CROCUS, NARCISSUS, &c., 


and other Fall Bulbs. now ready and mailed 


iree on application. 


Peter Henderson & Co., 
35 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


_ EXTRA A NO. 1 


CHESTER WHITES, BERKSHIRE S YORKSHIRES 
and JERSEY REDS, all a zes, especially YOUNG PIGS it 
very low prices. number of CHOICE TH- 
DOWNS and C SOTSWOL DS, and a fine supply of FANCY 
POULTRY low. haf us befone purchasing. Large Tlu 

trated Catalogue FR : 















BENSON, MAULE &'CO., 
Chure -h Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE CREAMERY. 


ITS RELATIONS TO DAIRY FARMING. 


BY DR. A. M. DICKIE. 
CONTENTS: 


I.—Sketch of the Origin and History of Associated Dairying. 
II.—Its Geographical Distribution. 

Ii. —The Outlook of the Business. 

iV. —Advantages and Disadvantages. 
’.—-Bases of Organization. 

How : » Start a Creamery. 

TIL. ost of a Creamery. 

Vill Does it Pay. 

IX.—Concelusions. 

This pamphlet is of interest and value to any one desiring 
information on this subject. It will be good reading for the 
winter evenings, Sent postpaid to any address for one 
Silver Dime, which can be safely sentina letter. Address 
the author at Dov ESTOWN, Backs Co., Pa.4 


DR. MOAT’S 


BOTTLED PLASTER SALVE. 

This is the best remedy for all diseases of the back, whether 
from Natural Weakness, Lumbago, or c onan dfrom Nervous, 
or Kidney Affections, Heavy Lifting, Falls, Sprains or 
Bruises; also Asthma, Pains in Breast, Rheumatism in all 
its forms, particularly of the joints, and bn one of the best 

Salves known for Old Sores, fresh C _ (on Ma in or Beast) 
Sore or Cracked Hands, Frosted Feet o Dem, 3unions &c. 
One bottle will make from 15 to 50 Plas 

Sold bbe per and Retail by JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY 
& Co., No 602 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. And Retail by 
Drugzists and Storekeepers generally. Price 50 cents. 
Agents wanted. 
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Pee BLIC SALE of VALABLE REAL ESTATE, 
Will be sold at Public Sale, on premises in MILL CREEK 
HUNDRED, New Castle Co,, DEL., 7 miles from Wilming- 
ton and 5 from Kennett Square, Pa., on the Baltimore Cen- 
tral R. R.,on 5th day, equare, Fa. 2d of 12th month, 
1880, the property of the late Samuel P. Dixon, containing 
150 acres of land, about 30 acres of which 1s under tim 
ber, a good part of which is Chestnut suitable for fencing or 
other purposes. The tarm is divided into 10 inc losures, with 
water accessible to all and under good fence. The land is in 
high state of cultivation, producing good crops of all kinds. 
There are two apple orchards, and fruits of different 
kinds. The improvements, a large and commodious Stone 
Dwelling House, a large double-decker Barn, with Wagon 
and Carriage House, Wood House, and all necessary out- 
buildings in good repair. A stone Spring-house over a never 
tailing spring conve nient to the buildings. Water runs to 
the house and barn from a never failing spring. This prop 

erty is situated on Red Clay Creek within five minutes’ wa k 
of Ashland station, onthe Delaware Western R. R. ,ina good 
neighborhood, convenient to mills, schools and places of 
worship of different denominations, and well adapted for 
either a dairy or grazing farm. Persons wishing to view the 
property betore the day of sale, will call on Maris P. Dixon, 


residing thereon. Sale to comme nee at twoo clock. Condi- 
tio yan mete & nown on day of sale. THE HEIRS. 


4% 4 STIDHAM & Son, . Auctioneers, 


A* PUBLIC : 


f ALE! 
Eleventh 





s% 


month, 17, 1880. 


A Highly Improved Farm, 


Situated on road leading from Yeatman’s Mill to Corner 
Ketch, Mill C sree k Hundred, New Caftle C Ge pogware, of 
S3 acres. 2% miles from station on D. & V R., 1 mile 
from D. P. R. R.; in high state of cultiva al —- fenced 
ind watered and plenty of timber for fencing and other pur- 
voses. The buildings are all new, substantial, commodious 
nd convenient. Location unsurpassed for beautiful view 
id pleasant surroundings ; churches, schools and mills con- 
nient. Great variety of choicest fruit. First -class Dairy 
“arm and everything in order for making first- class butter. 
Terms accommodating. For further information inquire of 
GEO, COLLINS, on the premise oar to the ) subscriber, 


622 W. Front nuens Ww liminaten, Del. 


DICK’S 
Hay, Straw and 


Com-stalk Cutter 


Read what the most exten- 
= sive stock breeders in Chester 
— county say about Dick’s Hay 
Mile 5 and Fodder Cutter: 
an 1A GRANGE Farm, 
West Chester, Avg. llth, i88> 
THOMAS G. SMEDLEY. DEAR Srtr:—The Dick’s Hay and 
Fodder Cutter that we purchased of you last fall has given 
entire satisfaction. Aiter using some six other cutters we 
have no hesitation in saying that this does its work better 
than any other one we have ever used. The splitters used in 
this cutter are a perfect success, putting th e fodder in such 
a condition that the stoc k does not waste any of it. 
Respectfull ly, . WALTER & Sons, Ww est Chester, Pa. 
Agents Wa unte d, For further information, terms, &c., ad- 
dre SSS THOS. +. SMEDLEY, WILLISTOWN INN, Pa. 


vi R 
1880.L= EL ORS POWERS. 


Awarded a MEDAL and 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR, at 
the International Exposition. 
Heebner’s Improved Level 
Tread Railway Horse Power 
and Speed Regulator, Cir- 
cular and Drag Saws. 

We challenge the world to 
prodrce a Power Thresher 
and Cleaner that will do as 
much work with less labor for 
the horse than our Patent Level Tread Power and Giant 
Thresher and Cleaner will do. Send for Illustrated Circular. 

HEE! E BNE R & 7 SONS, Lansdale, 1 Pa. 


ONLY $20 
For this Style SINGER. 


Ve will send it to your Depot to be 
Pini nn before you pay for it. 
If it is not as represented it can be 
returned at our expense. Send 
a postal card for Ilustrated Circular. 

Cc. A. WOOD & CO., 
17 N. Tenth St., Philada., Pa. 


ESTERBROOK’S SEENs 


PENS. 


























Leading Numbers : 048, 14, 180, 338, 161. 
For Sale by ali Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
___Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St.. New York 


FELT CARPETINGS, 


20 to 38 cents per yard. 


FELT CEILING 


for rooms in place of plaster. 


FELT ROOOFING 
For cirenlay and sample address awn QU PING. 


c. J. FAY, Camden, N. Seep 


7 2 aweek. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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